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their native sainte, and the 
Londoners of old seem to 


foreiguers. Many of these 
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little known now, but St. 
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Williams, alias Cromwell, from whom the nuns’ 
hall and adjoining houses were purchased by 
the Leathersellers’ Company, who converted the 
former into their common hall. The picturesque 
raing remained until 1799, when they and 
Leathersellers’ Hall wete cleared away to make 
room for the present St. Helen’s-place. 

The parish of St, Helen was of old the 
most aristocratic in London, and it can boast of 
a long list of worthies amongst its inhabitants. 
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the completed house, before she visited the 
newly-ereoted “ Burse,” which she caused the 
herald to proclaim as the Royal Exchange. 
Eight years after, the great merchant, on 
coming home from the Exchange between six 
and seven o'clock in the evening, fell down in his 
kitchen, was taken up speechless, and presently 
died. He had elaborated a scheme for a college, 
which, properly managed, might have been a 
rival to the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The London house was left by will for 
the purpose, and the revenues arising from the 


Helena is an exception, for | One of the first of these was Sir John Crosby, 





in the Church calendar as 
the finder of the supposed 
cross of Christ, and her 
achievement is commemo- 
rated on the 3rd of May, 
or the feast of the Inven. 
tion of the Cross. 

Helen, daughter of a 
British prince named Coel, 
was born at Colchester in 
the year 242. She was con- 
sidered the most beantifal 
woman of her time, and her 
charms captivated the Roman 
general Constantius (afterwards 
H'& emperor). He married her, and 

she became the mother of the 
Emperor Constantine, The great event of St. 
Helen’s life was not performed until she bad 





reached the advanced age of eighty. She made 


@ voyage to the Holy Land, in order to raise a 
charch on the ground where Cbrist was crucified. 
In digging the foundations three crosses were 
found, deeply fixed in the earth, and the true 
cross is reported to have been selected from the 
crosses of the two thieves by the miraculous 
power which it possessed of bringing the dead 
back to life. As we are dealing with myths we 
may mention here that the church of St. Helen 
is reported to have been erected by Constantine, 
to the memory of his mother. The date of 
foundation is not known, bat it was many years 
before the nunnery was commenced in 1212, 
The earliest year that is recorded in the history 
of St. Helen’s is 1010, when Alwyne, Bishop of 
Helmeham, removed the remains of King Edmund 
the Martyr from Edmandsbary to London, and 
deposited them in this church for three yeare, 
until the depredations committed by the Danes 
in Hast Anglia ceased. 

In the latter part of the reign of John, Alardus 
Dean of London, granted permission to William, 


son of William, the goldsmith, to found a 


nunnery, and attach it to the Charch of St. 


Helen, of which he was the patron. The nuns 


were of the Benedictine order, and wore a black 
habit, with a cloak, cow], and veil. In 1308 the 


buildings were enlarged, and the revenue of the 


nunnery largely increased through the liberality 
of William Basing, one of the sheriffs of London. 


her name holds a high place 


the builder, of Crosby Hall, on land leased to 
him by Alice Ashfield, Prioress of St. Helen’s, 
in the year 1466. Sir John attached himself to 
the Yorkist party, and was knighted by 
Edward IV., when, as alderman and sheriff of 
London, he, with the mayor, aldermen, and other 
citizens, went out to meet that prince between 
Shoreditch and Islington on his entry into 
London in 1471. Crosby Hall, which till 
ornaments Bishopsgate-street, was one of the 
most beantifal houses in London, as it was the 
highest. After Crosby’s death it was inhabited 
by the Lord Protector Richard, Dake of 
Gloucester, and Shakspeare makes the latter 
address Lady Anne in the words,— 
“ i: -' 
And presently repair to Sere 


Where, s‘ter I have solemnly é 
AtCc , this noble king, 
And wet 


Twill with elf expedioat dhty fee you” 

Lord Mayor Sir William Holles, who cleansed 
the Moor ditch, and entertained Henry VIII. and 
Anne of Cleves, kept his mayoralty at a “‘fayre 
house” in Bishopsgate-street. In this same house 
Sir Andrew Jadde, who was in high favour with 
Philip and Mary, also kept his mayoralty. Sir 
John Spencer (usually, and with justice, called 
“Rich Spencer,” for he died worth near a mil- 
lion of money) lived in great state at Crosby 
Hall, and kept his mayoralty there. His country 
house was at Canonbury; and from thence his 
only daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, was stolen 
away in a baker’s basket by the contrivance of 
William, second Lord Compton. The young 
people were married, bat the father would not 
forgive them until, after the birth of a child, he 
was reconciled by the gracious mediation of 
Queen Elizabeth, who promised to join him io 
the sponsorship of the boy, afterwards his 
grandfather's heir. 

One of the most distinguished residents in the 
parish of St. Helen was the eminent Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who built for himself a spacious house, 
which extended from Bishopagate-street on the 
one side to Broad.street on the other. It con- 
sisted of a square court or piazza, with extensive 
offices adjoining, and the whole was surrounded 
by pleasant gardens. In 1563 his agent, Richard 
Clough, a Welshman, who married Katherint 
Tudor, the great-granddaughter of Henry VIL, 
wrote to him about the materials for the house,— 
“ As touching the galary and the stones for the 


profits of the Royal Exchange were placed in the 
hands of trustees for the purpose of endowing 
the college. On the death of Lady Gresham, in 
1596, professors were chosen, but public discon. 
tent at the action of the trustees was expressed 
from the first. The meetings of the Royal 
Society were held, with few interruptions, for 
many years in Gresham College. In 1658 it was 
turned into a garrison, and the philosophers 
were expelled. The soldiers left the place in 
such @ nasty condition that Wren found the 
“smells infernal” when he and his fellows re- 
tarned. The Royal Society left the College finally 
in 1710, and the house thus lost all the credit it 
had received from their tenancy. The professors 
let their rooms, the lectures were unattended, 
and the whole scheme fell intocomplete contempt- 
In 1768 the trustees sold Gresham College to the 
Crown for a perpetual rent of 5001. per annum, 
and the fine old buildings which were associated 
with Barrow, Wren, Boyle, Hooke, Evelyn, and 
Petty, were cleared away to make room for an 
Excise-office. 

Sir Jalias Caesar, the friend and connexion by 
marriage of Bacon, was another of the dis- 
tinguished householders of St. Helen’s. He was 
Master of the Rolls and master of St. Katharine’s 
Hospital, where he chiefly resided. The names 
he is usually known by were really his Christian 
names, for his surname of Adelmare he himself 
dropped. The character of this worthy appears 
to have been peculiarly amiable, for it was said 
of him that “he clothed his very denials in such 
robes of courtship as that it were not easy dis- 
cernible whether the request or denial were most 
decent,” and Walton states that he “ was said to 
be kept alive beyond natare’s course by the 
prayers of those many poor whom he relieved.” 

William Bird, or Byrd, the pupil of the cele- 
brated Thomas Tallis, musical composer, and 
himself a father of music, was at one period an 
inhabitant of the parish of St. Helen, and re- 
sided in a house opposite to Crosby Hall, and 
adjoining the gardens of Gresham House. Ho 
was organist of Lincoln Cathedral in 1563, and 
in 1569 was appointed a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. He derived great pecuniary advantage 
from a patent granted by Queen Elizabeth to 
him and Tallis for the exclusive privilege of 
printing and vending music-paper. Upon the 
decease of Tallis the patent devolved upon Bird. 

Walter and Alice, two of Bird’s children, were 


wyndose and walls, they are all shippyd in the 
sbyppe of John Ryke, who departyth from henr 
within two or three days at the farthemost.” 
Ia 1571 Queen Elizabeth dined with Gresham ix 


For over three hundred years the establishment 
flourished, but ia 1542 the blow of dissolation 
fell, and the prioress and nuns had to seek a 
home elsewhere, They were pensioned, and the 


buried in the charchyard in 1587. 
Itis supposed that a greater than any of those 
already mentioned was an inhabitant of St. 
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Helen’s; but it is not certain, although highly 
probable, that the William Shakspeare, whose 
name 4) on an assessment roi! for levying 
subsidies, dated Oct.1 (40 Eliz.), 1598, as an 
inhabitant of the parish, was really the great 

We shall close this list of the worthies of 
St. Helen’s with “ London’s generous mayor,” Sir 
John Lawrence, who nobly remained at hie post 
during the whole time of the Great Plague of 
1665, and, as Darwia wrote,— 

« With food and faith, with medicine and prayer, 
Raised the weak head and stayed the parting sigh, 
Or with new life relamed the swimming eye. 

He supported the needy sick by expending his 
own fortnne until subscriptions could be solicited 
and received from all parts of the nation; and 
that these r persons were many may be 
jndged from the fact that “the day after the 
disease was known with certainty to be the 
Plague, above 40,000 servants were dismissed 
and turned into the streets to perish, for no one 
would receive them into their houses, and the 
villagers near London drove them away with 
pitchforks and firearms.” Sir John Lawrence 
lived in Great St. Helen's, and there he kept bis 
mayoralty. 

Having noticed some of the chief inbabitants 
of the parish of St. Helen, we will now pass 
on to give a short account of the church 
itself. This bas long been famous ae one 
of the most interesting churches in London, 
and the number and beauty of the monn. 
ments it contains has gained it the designa- 
tion of the City Westminster Abbey. A 
history of St. Helen’s has just been published 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox, vicar in charge, which is 
worthy of the renown of the parish.* It con- 
tains an account of the building, with engravings 
of the chief tombs; a notice of the worthies; 
extracts from the registers; and, what is, per- 
haps, the most valuable of all, a transcript of 
the vestry records. It would be well if more of 
such records in the various London churches 
were put into imperishable prirt. We have 
already in our notice of the worthies made use 
of Dr. Cox’s book, and we shall again dip into its 
interesting pages for information on the portion 
of our subject that still remains to be dwelt on. 

As already stated, there appears to have been 
@ charch on the present site before the year 1010, 
but the earliest portions of the existing one are 
of the thirteenth century, and then the floor 
must have been at least 4 ft. lower than now. 
Various alterations and restorations of the church 
have been made at different times, and Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren were both en- 
gear’ epee he negpinn eh tne: oh: thes een 

@ elaborately-carved pulpit, with its large 
sounding-board, is supposed to have been de- 
signed by Inigo Jones, The interior of the 
church was arranged upon a peculiar plan, 
owing to the necessity for separate accommoda- 
tion for the nuns. The portion northward of the 
arches running along the centre of the church 
was formerly the Nuns’ Choir, and the steps 
leading down toa door of entrance to the nunnery 
still exists, This choir was added to the parish 
church for the use of the inmates of the adjoin. 
ing convent, probably about the year 1216, 
according to Dr. Cox, and was separated from it 
by a continuous screen until the dissolution of 
the convent at the Reformation, when this ecreen 
was taken down, and the whole space thrown 
into the parish church. To the south of the nave 
is @ transept and two chapels, the northern 
dedicated to the Holy Ghost and the southern 
to the Virgin. 

One of the earliest and most beautiful of the 
tombs is that to Sir John (1475) and Lady 
Crosby (1466); the most magnificent is un. 
questionably Sir William Pickering’s (1574). 
This “consists of an altar-tomb panelled into 
Compartments, sustaining on the ledger six 
Corinthian columns and two arches at the head 
and foot of the tomb, which jointly support a 
canopy formed of two arches. . . . . Within this 
canopy upon the altar-tomb is extended the 
effigy of the knight, the size of life, bareheaded, 
in complete armour with trunk breeches, his head 
resting on a rolled mat, and a ruff surrounding 
his neck.” The marblealtar.tomb of Sir Thomas 
Gresham was prepared by himeelf, and no 
inscription was placed upon it until 1736, when 
the few words from the parish were cut 
by order of the charchwardens. It has lately 
been thoroughly cleaned and restored at the 
expense of the Gresham Committee and Mercers’ 
Company. Upon Sir Julius Coosar’s altar.tomb 


* The Annals of 8t. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, London 
Edited by the Rev. John Edmund Cox, D.D.’ : 
2 a Cox, London : 





is inacribed ‘his epitaph in the Yorm of & deed 


written by himself two his death. 
wt RE Sy this my act and deed, confirm with 
my full consent that by the Divine aid I will 


‘pature as soon as it 


F 


masonry in memory 
“ oor ” viz., Francis Bancro ft. man 
realised a large fortune as an informer in the 
Lord Mayor's Court, and was so unpopular that 
when he was buried the mob attempted to upset 
the coffin and ring the bells of the charch. 

The registers ought to be of great interest, 
bat, unfortunately, the volume, or volames, con- 
taining the entries from 1538, when they were 
first ordered, down to 1575, are hopelessly lost, 
and Dr. Cox has made a very smull selection 
from the remaining volumes. We notice, under 
date October 18, 1714, the entry of the marriage 
of “Martin Folkes, of Nafferton, Yorkebire, 
gent., and Lucretia Bradshawe, of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn.” Folkes was president of the Royal 
Society, and of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
Lucretia Bradshawe a celebrated actress of her 
day. This entry is in » because the 
marriage here recorded eet the fashion, largely 
followed, of gentlemen of fortune and noblemen 
marrying actresses. Among the deaths in the 
year 1593 is that of a pefson bearing the curious 
name of Hightehilling. Dr. Jonathan Goddard 
was buried in the chancel, on March 27, 1675. 
This was the eminent Professor of Physic in 


Gresham College, a man who took an active part | ; 


in public affairs. He was physician to Cromwell, 
and the Parliament a ted bim Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, in 1651, from which 
headship he was removed at the Restoration. 
He represented the University of Oxford in Par- 
liament in 1653, and was one of the Council of 
State. When the Royal Society was founded, 
Goddard wasone of the original Council appointed 
by the Charter. Althongh Dr. Cox has printed 
this entry, he does not notice that of the burial 
of a greater than Goddard,—the eminent Robert 
Hooke,—who died at Gresham College, on 
March 8, 1702, and was buried in the church. 
The whole of the vestry records from 1558 to 
1812 (with the tion of those between 
1578 and 1676, which are lost) are printed, and 
they contain a mass of very curious matter. Oa 
the 6th of February, 1558 it was agreed that 
Thomas Parker, Parish Clerk, should have 
13s. 4d. for washing “the clothes of the 
church,” and for attending to the clock; 
but in June, 1563, a regalar clockmaker 
was appointed to amend and look after the 
timekeeper. In 1575, 62. 8d. was received 
from Sir Thomas Gresham for his licence 
to eat flesh, which sum was “ put into the poor 
men’s box, according to the statute.” The 
charchwardens’ accounts contain some curious 
entries during the Commonwealth: thus, in 1643 
1s, 61. was paid for taking down the cross upon 
the belfry, but on the other side 18s. 8d. was 
received for “200 of lead taken off the cross.” 
The sum of 3s, was paic® for writing the names 
of those that tooke not the Covenant and carry- 
ing it to Westminster,” and in the following year 
1s, 6d. was “ paid for the Covenant which hangs 
up in the church.” In 1644 also a carver was 
paid 11. 23. “for defacing the superstitious in- 
seriptions”! The parish stocks are mentioned 
in 1696, and in 1703 complaint is made that the 
parish pays more than its share of the expense 
of the watchmen of the ward of Bi 
Within, and that there is “a necessity for one 


watchman more at the east gate of St. Helen’s | the conflict 


for the better securing that part of the parieh.” 
Several of the entries in the vestry book relate 
to the beating of the bounds of the parish. In 
1787 there was some correspondence on the sub- 
ject between the parishes of St. Peter le Poor, 
Broad-street, and St. Helen’s, and in 1798 the 
annual perambulation was discontiaued, it being 
ordered that in future the boundaries should be 
visited only every three years. In 1798 it was 
resolved that the voluntary contributions of the 
inkabitants for the protection of the country 
should be received, and the resolation contained 
the following loyal preamble,—“ That at the 
present awfal crisis, when an inveterate and 
implacable foe has openly declare i a determina- 
tion, not only to subvert the civil and religious 
constitution of our country, butalso to annihilate 
its very existence asan ind nation, it is 
the bounden duty of every Briton, whatever his 
rank or condition may be, to use his utmost efforts 
in order to frustrate the malevolent design of 

determined an enemy; that the 
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ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL, 


Tue members of the Church of 
call for a large increase in the of her 
bishops will mark Tuesday, the 12th of Jane, 
1877, in their calendars with satisfaction ;—for 


civic, virtae of hospitality. 
the Abbey, since 
1553 only the church of St. Alban’s parisb,— 
2 subject to the rights of the incumbent 
of such charch, as a cathedral church to the 
bishopric,”—was thus, with some express and 
much tacit assent of parishioners, formally 


and four Welsh cathedra's have all been 
with in groups in the series, and this appears 
alone when ion had in some sort come ; 


oft, 

son’s book, first published in 1851 (estimated in 
our number of May 12th, 1855), and carried to 
a third edition in 1869 by Mr. John Evans, has 
had hitherto @ pearl of guide-books,— 
ameyseme Comets ae 
i ve) enthu- 
the me! Though it will not 
attempt to su the old Nicholson and 
Backler, the new Murray’s “Handbook” is 

entitled to rank well for ting, paper, 

binding, illustrations, of arrange 
and modern posting up. The illustrations, it is 
true, are not on the sumptuous scale of earlier 
times,—seven p) ‘instead of the twenty- 
three of Mr. J ’s best woodcuts at Win- 
chester. The cut,—view from the south- 
east,—will recall the point of view which 
has for sixty years been the restiog-place 

p-stools of . 








of the cam sketchers ;—since John 
* Handbook to the Cathedrals of d, _ Southern 
— St. Alban’s, With . J. Murray, 
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Thiswas wrung from them, while they believed 
that the coincidence of position, of the thirteenth- 
centary work and the Norman piers, might have 
allowed a of the mass of the great 
Norman Is to remain, as a reward for the 
risks run with the piers. WA Trey would have 

to 


- t express 
their surprise, if they had believed that the 
arches of the main arcade. were removed. We 
able to talk of possibilities after all. As 
matter of the absence of the vaulting, 
which might have steadied the 
3 or at least struggled against its 
for bending over southwards. 
26 the author of the Handbook has 


statement that “ the remains of the springers 
the original brick vaulting are to be seen,— 
reduced to their present irregular shape that they 
might be made as little unsightly as possible ’’ ; 
bat only to repent in the next paragraph and 
contradict Messrs. Backler flatly with,—‘ the 
aisles were vaulted by Trumpington as far as his 
work extended.” This ie very likely correct. 
When the plaster is off the spandrels of the main 
arcade, and the aisle wall is stri , 80 that 
search can be made after piers wall ribs,— 
something positive can be said even by those who 
are not prophetically minded. Everybody must 
agree, however, that some imperfect construction 
in the piers, and the absent vaulting, have done 
their part well; and that, as a result, we have 
very shaky work taking care of itself. Iron ties 
were put above the clearstory years ago, in order 
to enlist the help of the north wall in restraint 
of its perverse opposite neighbour. The heads 
of these,—some of them twisted strangely by the 
forces thrusting at them,—spraw) like the initials 
of an illiterate giant along the external cornices. 
Bat the whole south wall has insisted on keeping 
to its own course. A line,—touching the colamns 
just above the floor, lifted upwards, and made to 
touch the wall above the clearstory windows at 
the western end of the five bays,—would be some 
20 in. north of the middle spandrel and 9 in. to 
the north at the west wall. There the return 
wall of the south aisle acts as a buttress for some 
pr ay ay pat ge pier serves as & 
stiffener ; but of course the slip of wall at the 
b- great west window is cracked severely. 

This state of affairs having existed for some 
of time; it was determined, in the antamn of 1875, 
that ruin might be looked for; and since then 
the wall has had powerful shores against it. 
Whole balks of timber act as great arms, reach- 
ing out to the aisle and nave walls. It has 
recently been resolved to attempt to restore 
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By Nature deck'd for boliest sacrifice,” 

jon is not absolutely necessary for 

following Thomas Faller in sceptical hints about 

Saint Amphibalus,so long as Faller’s condition 
of Sg Aan doubt y ayn tained. 

r. Freeman's motive for suggesting (Norman 

Conquest, vol. v., p. 628) that the balusters in the 

may be of Paul’s (1077—1093) time, 

is that this would help his theory that the 


y 


softening of the decisive conclusiveness of p. 22. 
The absence of evidence of the completion of 
any Norman towers at the west end might be 
urged in ition to p. 23; and no doubt for a 
good hi other discussions the volame 


century cloister. other seven bays had, at any rate, got up to the | the wall to its place, and to keep it there. All 

npr gone orm dong yh meng fy epic ge agin gat ally Lassa Peeper fear vane preer apOmn en 

third arch r, and the 8 all round. 

thom the Sresaegt is cireula cireulay, sod contains within it, inre- ready for their arches. The mouldings of the| Screw jacks, under the southern shores, will 
outer or circular arch is Norman” :— arches of the triforium arcade, in the seven bays, 


take up permanently what is gained by right and 
left screws on the ends of iron tiers,— 
approaching one another inside great screw 
caps,—dragged round by levers, worked by 
hand from internal scaffolds. Sawn beds of the 
masonry, and other devices, may help the re- 
covery of the upright without excessive disloca- 
tion. Perhaps to avert the risk of disturbance, 
through the suddenness and jerkiness of the 
action ef the screws,—the old plan, of intense 
heat and expansion of the ties, may be adopted 
at some stages, The wrench on the walls, at 
sufficiently to allow of their adsp'ation to the new design. |the time of the contraction of the already 
The Norman tile-work is still visible at the bases of many tightened ties, may be spread by nature and 
of the piers, The piers themselves are cased with Tot-| 4. over some length of time. It is said that 
te[r]ahoe stone. wage homed Ae aon eer or the ‘sal A a » 

Sill chem the Seta pime'et Lechester Cathode’, contract isafter Sir Edmund Beckett’s own 
since the tiles of which they are composed sre more trast- | heart, and that the contractor is to do every- 
thing rightly, and make good all damage under 
all circumstances. Aisle vaulting will, no doubt, 
follow ; and a high-pitched roof to the aisle, 
containing flying buttresses to strengthen the 
triforium stage. Buttresses, and other additions 
to the aisle walls, will give them power to lend 
ahelping hand. Plenty of tying together should 
follow,—and, it may be, some changes in the 
forms of the piers in the clearstory and tri- 
foriam,—in order to bring about “ some syste- 
matic mode of connex‘on between the external 
and internal structures.” By means of these 
passages through main piers,—which cause 80 
much delighted gaping and gushing,—broken 
lights and bits of sbarp shadow are obtained,— 
at the cost of setting aside reason and propriety, 
and at the peril of graver matters still. As 


great piers of all his nine bays, which would 
almost certainly lead to fature failure. 
“He . . .. removed the clearstory end triforium 
es, together with the arches of the main arcade, but 
he left the great piers standing, and reduced them 


In 1870 such work would have been classed 
as “stingy scampiog,” if attributable to any 
date after 1650. But surely tile-work from the 
destroyed Norman walls and picrs might be 
looked for under the bases of See 
piers; and eqaally surely ootagons, of little more 
than 4 ft. ak vag and over 19 ft. high, de- 
served new fairly-built cores, behind their ashlar 
faces. Messrs. Backler, on whom this notion of 
the casing on Norman cores had come with such 
force, aa to carry conviction in spite of all better 
genses, were obliged to confess :— 

“ ing the piers to the size and 

tury and shee aekise achieved... «The sacrifice required 

. : + —— Sage : 
Eire fh Honsrary Sertanh othe Alfa) bry of fe tre iene Toke male 
Society, in. ' 








portions in them, 4 ft. 
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of. ho seeks hee vhener ene er 
serious adice,— meagrenees 

a, Sate be letmmnl olleah 
of that really noble design. Sir Gilbert Soott 
will find that no part of his lecture on 
this cathedral, before the Institute of 
British architects, will be listened to with more 


ions of St. Alban’s, which must by thie 
@ neat little library. In doing so 
he might make a page about the principal dimen- 
sions of the church. If well investigated, there 
would be found a curious story. 


ntl 


followed, ; 
dimensions erc x4 in ne 
at intervals. . Nicholson (1851) gave measure- 
ments “ obligingly t: ken by a friend, an , for the 
of this pub/ication” ; among them, the external 
, 648 ft. 4in. Mr. King, in the work before us, keeps 
in the same line, but, with more precision, “The 
length of St, Alban’s, ann SO buttresses of the 
western porch, and those of the a is not more 
than 548 ft.” (p. 86). Sir Edmund t, who deserves 
an allusion in connexion with St, Alban’s, not less on 
account of the practical exposition of his views on elegant 
Domestic architecture within sight of the Cathedral, t 
on account of his manifold activities , has the follow- 
ing in his well-known tables :— 
Total length (inside dimension) .............. 
Nave,—lInside of west wall to east face of 
west wall of central tower we 


Let us take a little space, and put on record 
the true dimensions; making use of the com. 
prehensive and thorough stadies of Mr. Neale, 
which have won him so much honour, — and 
should win him more when his drawings are 
really published in the fall of this year : — 


ST. ALBAN’S, 

(Dimensions taken in the centre of the build- 
ing: they differ when taken at the north and 
south walls, from these, and from each other) :— 

Ft. In. 


From east face of plinth of buttress of east wall 
of lady-chapel to west end of buttress of west 


porch 
Projection of plinth of buttress, ledy-chapel 


From face of buttress to face of buttress ... 549 5 
From east face of buttress of lady- 
chapel to east face of wall of lady- 
chapel 
From west end of buttress of west 
porch to west face of porch wall...... 


532 feet. 


ee eeeereereseeasesees 
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911 
From east face of east wall of lady-chapel to 
west face of porch wall ...........seseccscessesere 
Thickness of east wall of lady-chapel 4 ft. 1}in, 
From west face of porch wall to west 
face of main west wall 10 4 
From west face of main west wall to 
east face of the jamb of great west 
window 4 4 





From west face of wall of lady-chapel to east 
face of jamb of great west window.....,....+. 52) 8} 


Nave. 


Thickness of west wall of central tower 
From west face of west wall of central tower to 
From west face of rood-screen to east face 

of jamb of great west window ,..........c.eseessssees 


From east face of wall of central tower to 
east face of jamb of great west window .., 287 8} 


The east face of the jamb of west window is 
carried home to the north and south walls of the 
nave, 80 that these internal lengths apply to the 
apparent size of the space inclosed, for the larger 
portion of the height. The west porch projects 
inwards, so that they are not the lengths at the 
floor-level. 

WINCHESTER, 


Mr. Colson, the surveyor to the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester, has kindly measured the 
lengths there with much care. We are thus 
enabled to make with confidence a comparison 
yore has frequently been made on less sure 

Ft. In, 


from plinth of buttress of east wall of lady. 

chapel to plinth of west porch ..........0.ssssess0 557 9 
From west face of east wall of lady-chapel to 

east face of panelling under great west window 530 6 


Winchester is the longest English cathedral. 


It remains for us to thank the author who has 
supplied us with our texts; and to mention,— 
as one of the virtues of this new Handbook,— 
the fact that 100 pages, however well filled, 


cannot swell out covers beyond an elegent slim- 
ness, which suits well the book-carrying powers 
of the ordinary human pocket. 
* ARCHITECTURE ET ARCHEOLOGIE.” 
Ware the subject of restoration has just re- 
theoretical 








and | ceived special attention here on its 


taining a somewhat example of a vexed 
point This is the re- 
port presented by M. Chas. Lacas to the French 


only now definitely published, ing to the 
easy-going way which our have of 
doing these things), on the of the 
restoration of the buttresses of the Cathedral 


mass of material was concerned, an 
resistance to the thrust of the vault. But the 
vault was thrustiog out the walls and the buat- 
tresses, nevertheless. In the fifteenth centary 
additional masonry had been planted on to the 
buttresses, very mgm ssceine's and with no 
regard to tying the work into the old masonry ; 
so that the result was rather to make matters 
worse. It became obviously necessary to do 
something to save the church from rain; and 
M. Viollet-le-Dac drew up a report on this and 
other matters connected with the building. His 
statement in regard to the buttresses was, that 
the failure arose from the potted earn ey 
being correctly designed to m ine of pres. 
sure of the vault; and from the u flying bat- 
tress, the largerand more massive of the two, being 
wrongly placed, not really abutting against the 
vanlt at all, but against the wall screening the 
void between it and the outer roof. It soulless, 
one may observe in passing, what a completely 
unscientific and inconsiderate construction on 
the part of the Medisval builders all this ex- 
hibits. However, the question was, what were 


all events repairing and safe the struc- 
ture. According to M. Viollet-le-Duc’s recom- 
mendations, it was absolutely necessary (and the 
mere facts of the case show it to have been so) 
to take down and rebuild the buttresses, which, 
so far from supporting the vault, were actually 
drawing it out, and had become the chief source 
of danger instead of a protection. Now, he 
argued that there was no use, merely for the 
sake of restoring what was then there, in build. 
ing up egain a form of buttress which had been 
gO very lly proved to be ineffective; 
accordingly, M. Darcy, the architect for the 
restoration, acting, as we gather, on M. Viollet- 
le-Duc’s suggestion, designed a buttress with 
only one fiyiog arch, springing from the main 
buttress at about the same point as the lower of 
the original arches, but meeting the vault at the 
proper point to take its thrust effectively, The 
new battress is, in fact, such as the original 
builders might probably have made had they 
been more penetrated with a sense of the statics 
of oe 
at upon this the objectors among the French 
architects (and possibly amateurs also) have 
raised a protest, as against an act of immoral 
and false restoration. has been 
removed, they say, which was there, and was 
genuine, however bad however dilapidated, 
and something i and of modern inven. 
tion has been put in its place. Now, even sup- 
posing this has been so, it is evident that in such 
an architectural feature as a buttress the ques- 
tion of statics is the first of all. If the buttress is 
not doing what it was theoretically intended to 
do, and the building is suffering in consequence, 
the first necessity of architectare, sound and 
scientific construction, is in abeyance, and must 
be provided for. Bot it is su ve to notice 
what M. Viollet-le-Dac says farther in regard 
to the interest of the buttresses 
that have been removed. It is, he admits, a 
precedent, in restoring an old monu- 





ment, to take any step in the direction of modi- 
fications, under the plea of improvement; but 


the modern architects to do in restoring, or at | irreverent, 
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HOUSE FOUNDATIONS AND DAIRIES 
IN LONDON, 
Mr. Sctarer-Boorn’s Bill “ to consolidate and 


The clauses on these subjects are as follow :— 
“68. The sana ey of Sewers within ¥e 
city of London, Metropolitan Board 
Works within the rest of the metropolis, 
with » view to the prevention af Sien7 te 
and of nuisance, make bye-laws, prov » with 
respect to dwelling-houses te be after 
the ing of this Act, that all offensive or 
unow waste or refase, and all scil that 
has been rendered offensive or unwholesome by 
deposit thereon of such waste or refuse, or of 


sach dwelling-houses, or be rendered harmless 
before the foundations | of any such dwelling- 
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THE HOUSEHOLD AT DIFFERENT ERAS.* 
' THE MIDDLE aczs, 





to 
With burthen of our armour here we sweat,—Shakepeare. 


Tue moral rain which in remote 
the Western Empire succeeded the fall of Roman 
power was alleviated to some small degree by 
the material legacy it left upon the face of the 
soil. The remnants of an entrenched camp, of 
a city-wall, of a villa, were snocessively 

the strongest if not the fittest survivor. 
side between these oases of 


H 


to the general 
law that “ they shall take who have 
and they shall keep who can.” In the 


confusion the feudal seigneur rose. The strong 
man who bad overcome his weaker neighbours 
‘land he had taken, 


ceeded, His heirs saw, as far as the eye could 
reach, territory upon which hunted; and 
upon which, from mere force custom, they 


covered inclosures which at the beginning of the 
Medizoval era served to honse a community of 
monks, or an army of soldiers, resembled the 
abbey and the fortress familiar to us from 
intricate and complicated ruins. Allowing the 


proper grain of salt to Gibbon’s description of a | Fran 


Roman villa in the Theodosian age — albeit 
founded upon Classical ity, we may 
assume that the outlines of the monastic house. 
hold were traced from ancient precedent; but 
we cannot possibly assume that before A.D. 
there were several houses as important as that 
of St. Gall, or that before A.D. 1000 there were 
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. | Circular triclinia placed 





inc within which the household lived in 
common was divided into apartments. Before 
then a slight distinction had existed between 
that the master, his 


reat 
Peoe fae 
aM 


thus alone with her lover; buta 
the attendants return for shelter, and the ped 
is discovered showing his wares to the Dame 
who offers him supper and rest. He, however, 
is not hungry, only tired, and a bed is 

for him at a corner of the Hall, in which he lies 
until supper is finished and the household is 


H 


in a part of France comprised within the Royal 
Domain, and among the nobles, may be con- 
veniently opposed to the elegance and refine- 
ment with which modern skill and learning 
have invested the private life of Mediwval 


ce. 
In Western Earope the traces of Roman 
manners were everywhere visible as late as the 
thirteenth century; on the eastern boundaries 
of the ancient domination they are still apparent. 
Without going back to the im i 
of fable, King Artbur’s Round Table is only the 
semicircular triclinium, or at least two semi- 
opposite each other. It 
has been the fashion to depict the knights seated 
with their legs under it ; but they probably re- 
clined upon it. In illuminated MSS. anterior to 
the thirteenth centary, pictures of banquets 
show men and women lying in Roman fashion 
upon divans placed often in the open air. In 
the “ Male sans frain,” a knight and the dame 
who is entertaining him take their places upon 
a silver-footed divan covered with rich stuffs and 
adorned with precious stones. The album of 
Villard de Honnecourt, supposed to be of the 
thirteenth century, is priocipally composed of 
drawings copied from early MSS., and his repre- 
sentations of saints are classical in form and even 
dress, Inthe year 1200 some English prisoners, 
taken by Philippe Auguste, were sent to the 
castle at Mantes, and it is recorded that Josselin 
graciously permitted them to lie in front of the 
table at which he ate. A chair was then the 
master’s seat, or a seat of honour; his kinsmen 
eat upon forms and stools, and the free depend. 
ents of the housebold lay or squatted on the 
floor. The use of the garland at festivities con- 


tinned throughout the Middle Ages. The cost | P®tt 


of wreaths of flowers to present to the guests at 
@ wedding formed a considerable item of expense, 
and it is noted in a French MS. of about A.D. 1400. 
The freedom of a citizen of London was conferred 
SS ee et ee A remnant 

ancient manners is perceptible in the ape 
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the honusehoid. 
tables are set 








modernised, 
en la salle; les chevaliers 
laver.’ The same writer 


ii 
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pour 
entertainment offered at the Court 


| 


in A.D. 1 to an embassy from 
similar fashion then prevailed. 
éleven in the morning, and 
six in the evening, were the two 
These were announced by sound 
ust as a bell or now summons 

Before each meal the hands were 
and after the viands were despatched 
offered a second time. This occurred 
the dinner and the dessert, when the 

ins were removed, and the sweets, 
wines were introduced.t Ladies not 
at the board; men and women sat in 
ate off the same plate, drank from the 
. In the “Chatelain de Concy,” a 
trives to place herself next the Chatelain 
met, in order to “ manger ensemble.” 
same banquet, the hostess, the Dame 
, Sings during the meal, and the whole 
og & join in the refrain. The tables 
at length removed; the hostess, taking by 
hand the knight and the lady who are nearest 
her, begins the oe at that time the 
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That even the Court of 
was rade, and his retinue 
some have urged, to the king’s 
simplicity,—is known from the accounts still 
preserved of his privy expenses, A.D. 1202-3. 
Therein it may be seen that the garments of 
the king and the princes were renewed three 
times a year, on the Feast of St. Andrew, at 
Christmas, and on Assumption Day. 

We venture to think that of all the many 
books in France and England, the most 
valuable treatise upon Medizval manners, be- 
cause it is calmly written and trustworthy 
references are given in it, is due to an 
E author—the late Hudson Tarner.t 
M. Viollet-le-Duc quotes him continually, and 
enlarges u each quotation. We take the 
subjoined plan from Tarner’s book; and though 
he drew it from a survey of the foundation walle, 
which alone existed, it may be regarded as the 
type of signorial residence—that of the dominant 





FIG I 


few—during the thirteenth century. A is the 
common Hall, B B are the chambers. The fact 
that Torner found a central pier in the doorway, 
dd, doubtless induced him to divide the privy 
of the building into two rooms. It is 
situated in Hampshire, and is popularly known 
as King John’s House. Bat in that king’s time 
the distinction between A and B B was not 


* “Quand on eut diné a grand loisir, lavé, et levé les 
tables et rendu menestrels de bouche et da bas 
mestier furent appareillés devant leroi. . . . Comme 
ils ont d’usage.” i ping 1 
+ Washing at dinner was absolutely indispensable. The 
Pee amaag a of a eh aah te desee & on Seventery of 
silver belonging to Charles V., A.D. . 
t‘*B8ome Account of Domestic Architecture in England.” 
T. Hudson Turner. J. H. Parker, Oxford and London. 
book has been extensively quoted by Mr. B. M. Barry, 
B.A., in his recent lectures at the Royal Academy ; but 
the Professor, in acknowledging the fact, alluded only to 
. Parker. Mr. Turner died after the publication of 
the first volame, whicb, by-the-bye, is the only safe volume 
It was Mr. Turner's mi not to die, but 
ve his valuable notes in MS, to the editorship of 
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ordinarily maintained in so solid a manner as i: 
shown in fig. 1, The Hall of the twelfth century 
was simply a covered inclosure, the floor of which 
resembled that of a modern barn in England, or 
a modern cellar in Paris. It was strewn with 
rushes. Dogs, and even horses, entered the Hall ; 
they sometimes lay there, and necessarily in wet 
weather the surface was soft and muddy. At 
one end there was a flooring of rough planks, 
called a dais; ultimately more than one dais was 
erected in different parts of the Hall. A dais was 
afterwards hung with tapestry, and sometimes 
covered like a tent,—a fact which has led the 
word “dais,” in modern French, to signify a 
canopy, its English signification being the true 
and original acceptation of theterm. A fire was 
kindled in the centre of the Hall, and the central 
opening in the roof, which developed into a lantern 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
was a necessary ventilator through which the 
smoke escaped. Doubtless each group of inmates 
sometimes kindled a fire in different corners. 
The difficulties encountered by a civilised 
modern to realise one vast ment, in which 
men, women, and children of all conditions and 
ages are housed in common, is overcome by the 


slightest acquaintance with hotel-life east of the | i 


Red Sea, or, better still, with the unreserve 
habitual between the sexes in Japan at the 
present day. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
Hall differed but slightly from that of the pre. 
ceding centary. It was larger, an@ was some- 
times divided by columns and arches; between 
them tapestry was suspended, and at different 
times wood and plaster partitions were erected. 
It often formed the nuclens around which guests 
were sheltered in extemporised coverings, or the 
multitude squatted and encamped. Huadson 
Turner cites the visit of the Bishop of Laodicea 
to Henry IIL, when “an apartment with a 
chimney of plaster was built for him against one 
of the towers in Windsor Castle.” There is a 
record also of Henry III. ordering the wood 
cellar at Clarendon “ to be fitted up asa chamber 
for the knights in attendance on his person.’ 
Tarner’s words are clear enough when he says 
“The directions for the repairs and additions to 
royal manor-houses issued by Henry IIL. prove 
that no systematic plan was adopted with refer- 
ence to those buildings. When a large extent of 
ground was enclosed, forming what was called a 
court (curia), in which the original building was 
of small extent, it was the custom to enlarge the 
accommodation as required by the erection from 
time to time of new edifices as chambers, 
chapels, kitchens, which in the first instance 
were dotted here and there within the enclosure. 
When a number of separate buildings had been 
thus created, they were gradually connected by 
covered passages (aleie) built of wood, some. 
times open at the sides, but more frequently 
made quite weather-proof, so that the queen 
might walk from her chamber to chapel ‘ with a 
dry foot.’”* On the approach of a festival, or 
of some royal or knightly ceremonial, it was 
usual to erect “lodges” outside the walls of a 
large building. Inside, temporary partitions were 
constructed. At the coronation of Edward I. 
‘all the vacant ground within the enclosure of 
the Palace of Westminster was entirely covered 
with houses and other offices.” Sheds for cooks, 
with openings at the top to permit the escape 
of smoke, were built; places were railed off for 
the cauldrons and other kitcben utensils, Turner 
quotes, in support of his description, the records 
of Master Robert of Beverley, which are so 
minute that ws | give the price of the parchment 
and cords u in the measurement of both 
the large and the small‘Halls at Westminster. 
The agglomeration of “lodges” or huta and 
booths around a common centre is the origin of 
the collegiate town and the inn of contt.+ The 
Claesical or Eastern bazaar, the street or quarter 
in Medieval cities devoted to a particular trade, 
eS ee The different mem. 

& company or corporation original! 
dwelt and worked meee their Hall or Condit 
place of meeting. 

In « citizen’s will—a deed of A.D. 1326, pre- 

* Vol. i., p. 59, and the whole chapter. 

+ See FitzStephen’s *‘ Description of London,” believed 
to be a work of the latter half of the twelfth century. 
‘The followers of the several the vendors of the 
various commodities, and the labourers of every kind ere 
daily to be found in their proper and distinct places accord. 
inz to their e ve foe dcemigtion ofthe Hindus, 
by John Hnighen van Linschoten, who sailed for India in 
1576, there is the following :—** The heathens have 
6 custom that no man may change trade, but must use his 
father’s trade aud marrie men’s daughters of the same 
trade, which is so nearely looked into that they are divided 


and set apart each occupation by itselfe, as countries and 
nations are.” 





served, in Hudson Tarner’s time, in the 


House at Westminster—occurs & descrip- 


front 
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built like them against a substantial erection of 
brick or stone. In Paris at the time of the visit 
of Henry III. in A.D. 1254, the houses are said 
to have been three and even four stories in height ; 
they may have been exceptions in the 
most frequented quarter of the city. 


more—if “ stationum” may be so translated— 
so astonished Henry III. and his retinue, that it 
may be concluded the English cities of the time 
offered nothing to compare with the size and 
relative beauty of the French capital. The fact, 
however, that as late as the fifteenth and six. 


plaster, implies an equally rare use of stone in 
similar habitations erected at an earlier date. 
The few walls of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries remaining in France and England show 
that the work was too well and strongly executed 
to fall hastily in ruin, or to invite destraction. 
It is more likely that the solid and substantial 
domestic edifices of the Middle Ages were few in 
number than that the majority were ruthlessly 
destroyed at the Reformation, and during the 
years of transition which preceded it. The 
disgram we append (fig. 2), is said by M. Viollet- 





STREET 
FIG 2 
le-Duc to be the type of house peculiar to a part 
of France in the thirteenth century. Remains 
of such habitations are said to exist st Avalion, 
Flavigny, Semur, and at Dijon. M. Viollet-le. 
Duc has designed a charming elevationt to this 
plan; it is of stone, and three stories in height, 
with a steep tiled roof. Bat we regard it with 
the deepest suspicion ; and though we have seen 
a two-storied building in a street at Reims which 
was probably erected in the thirteenth century, 
we doubt whether it was a private habitation— 
at least it was not an ordinary one. It is quite 
impossible to suppose that the household of a 
burgess—manners being such as they were— 
could occupy nine rooms, especially in the 
obscurer parts of the country. We would, how- 
ever, call attention to the circular stair.turret 
projecting over the entrance; the position of 
these stairs is in accordance with classical tra- 
dition. Thereby each story forms a distinct 
house of three rooms; three different hohse- 
holds could have occupied the building. At 
c is the common entrance, at d the common 
external descent to the cellar, an arrangement 
usual in French residences of the fifteenth 
century. If a separate family inhabited a 
distinct story, the entrance to each of the two 
upper stories would be into the room A, which 
would thus become an 
ins beans ccneneea ? pana aedite 

n & building so it was y 
to add an extra story for the accommodation of 
another family without disturbing the autonomy 
of the other households. We are, however, by 
no means di to doubt that the men who 
in the thirteenth ergo | built parts of Canter. 
bury and Coutances edrals as we can see 
them now, were unable to construct a private 
habitation with equal science and propriety. We 
urge only that in those days the predominant 
principle of ancient government was only par- 
tially obliterated; what the State was in Rome 
the Community was in Western Earope,—the 
individual was still comparatively nothing. The 
diffasion of domestic economy, the advance 
* Matthew Paris:—‘‘et mansiones trieamerstas, et 
quatuor etiam stationum vel amplius,’’ 








+ “Dictionnaire ds Y Are are Francaise,”~ 


} Maison,—p. 239, 


avte-chamber or hall b 
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homage, paid r 
lease first made for his lifetime was continued in 
that of his son, grandson, and their heirs. The 
unsettled character of the times and the probable 
absence of - written documents often left the 
vassal in absolute of the land. 
It was often difficult, in the embarrassment of 
quantity to define the boundaries betwen 
domains. Stragglers had settled on 
the confines or on the waste lands; they dwelt 
in huts which, before the twelfth century, clang 
parasitically to the walls of an abbey or the 
slope of what was then little better than a camp. 
In one a community cf monks holding vassals 
male and female, surrounded by — ee 
artisans, and serfs, reiyned over the coun 
and near. In the other a seigneur with a wife 
and concubines, with kinsmen and dependents, 
with a warlike clan ready to follow him where- 
ever he chose to lead, in absolute 
fashion as much of the country as he could con- 
veniently subdue. ‘he two ot ae 
hbours, were never permanently hostile ; 
a were always useful toeach other. The tact 


which lay 
along the banks ofa river or the beaten 
some main route. Then, only two 


spring. 
The establishment of the civil community, 
the rise of the burgess class, has been attributed 
his to political 


» lying between 
castle, owed allegiance, was 
* Froissart, ii., 157, 
In Hallam’s “ Middle Ages” (State of Society, 
ii.), it ia said that ‘ ral testimonies to the 
condition of Flemish manufacturers occur in 
century, and some might be found even 
A writer of the thi century asserts that 
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burgesses. Disputes with the clergy ending in 
bloodshed led to the formation of Noyon; and a 
quarrel with the Abbot of Vezelay, which was 
espoused by the Count of Nevers, led to the 
formation of Nevers. While aspiring burgesses 
invoked, as occasion offered or expediency 
demanded, the aid of the clerical or the military 
he: mag ne turned to the 
van prerogative; the ki 
was neither slow to use his tage 
the civil community slow to accept the mediation 
or protection he was able to offer. A charter, 
similar to that conceded by the seignenr to a 
religious community, was demanded by the in- 
habitants of a burgh. The privileges early 
granted toa community of monks were con 
by the Pope; the privileges afterwards granted 
to a community of citizens were confirmed by 
the king. More, the king himself conceded 
similar charters on the due and submissive peti- 
tion of the burgesses. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century, the inhabitanta of what is now 
Soissons received their first charter from Louis 
Je Gros; towards the close of the same century 
the inhabitants of what is now Sens received 
theirs from Philippe Auguste. The tenor of 
both betrays the defensive character of the con- 
tract. The burgesses swear to give freely, ac- 
cording to their means, aid, and suocour to each 
other; they swear never to allow anything to be 
taken forcibly from any one of them. In the 
assertion of independence and the maintenance 
of their rights, the Flemings appear to have 
been foremost. It is impossible to read the con. 
tem writings extant without perceiving 
that the lead in this revolution,—silent as far as 


ordinary history is concerned,—was taken by 
poetry of Northern France and of 
Igiam. . 


To that revolution is mainly dae the develop- 
ment which, on the Gon & during the 
thirteenth century and in this island during the 
fourteenth century, marks the course of archi- 
tecture and its subsidiary arte. The free com- 
munity of 


body; different members of it exercising the 
same Calling claimed a charter to confirm their 
own freedom of organisation. The dependent 
artificers who at the beginning of the twelfth 
eentury pursued their various occupations 
within the privacy of the cloister, saw and 
inevitably envied those who, outside, exercised 
similar pursuits in the enjoyment of com 

tive liberty. Acoustomed to discipline within, 
they were prepared to renew the same obliga- 
tions without, the abbey boundary. Hence the 
trade corporation ce Hore though i 


in the modern of the word, was the 
appanage of the few, the trade was, 
80 to speak, a In the 




































The word was carried to India by the Portuguese, 


and “ mistari”’ is there the accepted name for a 


native master-artificer. 


The Book of Estienne Boyleaux,* a work of 


the thirteenth century, contains the rules of 
several trade corporations. These rules, to 


to the hours of work, number of apprentices 

assistants, and the exemptions of duty which 
long service allowed. Most of the were 
forbidden to work by candle or torch ligh 
Parisian goldsmith could only take one“ foreign” 
apprentice, but he might have as many of his 
own lineage or that of his wife as he chose; 
and these apprentices were compelled to serve ten 
years. A Parisian smith was to take 


as man rentices and assistants as he dom 
Ralgbody te —. 


ly could be a mason in Paris if he under- 
stood the “ mystery,” and would work according 
to the usages and customs of the corporation. 
A magon could take only one apprentice for a 
term of not less than six years. one 


St. Blaise,—the patron-saint of masons and car- 
ee ee such apprentices were his sons 
wfally begotten. He could take a second ap- 
prentice as soon as the first had served five 
of the six years. The same rules 
masons, the stonecutters, the morteliers, 
plasterers; except that the masons 


out 


rife,it had a serious and far from conventional sig- 
nification. 
the “ free and accepted” brotherhood of to-day 
with the genuine fraternity—were pre-eminently 
free, for were errant oka ious. 
Gervase of Canterbury, writing in the thirteenth 


century, describes certain guilds or societies of 


Frenchmen and Englishmen skilled in works of 
wood and stone, who travelled from place to 
place. They probably had their head-quarters 
in some particular locality, both in France and 
England; but that they established themselves 
in lodges around the building upon which they 
were engaged is certain. The materials for a 


usefal jwork on the freemasons, existing in the 
Traneactionst of the Royal Institute of British 


Architects, were collected by Mr. Wyatt Pap- 


worth. He, however, came to the conclusion 
that the title of “free’’ was given to those who 
perhaps 
tenable, perhaps untenable, from the fact that | manage 
the mason of the Middle Ages was not specially 

a stone.cutter. But other trades besides the 


worked in free.stone—a conclusion 


“m ” of the masons were called “ free.” 
In the first Charter of Incorporation granted in 
A.D, 1364 by the king in counsel to the London 
Company of Drapers, there is the following 
passage :—“ Farther, that none having cloth to 
ee eee it in the wa 
ree drapers said mys' of “4 
The charter of Edward TL to rane ce 
Fishmongers’ Company describes the “ pessoners 
enfranchisez en lour ley-halmod.” In the time of 
Henry VI. an ordinance of the cloth-workers, 
relating to apprentices is thus worded :—“ None 
shall pat out or lend forth any of his apprentices 
to work with any other, because it will hinder 
and take away the living of free journeymen.”{ 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries every 
man who was not a freeman was described as 
an alien or a “ forraigner” by the citizens 
London. The records of the London companies, 
and of the Paris corporations, disclose the in. 
controvertible fact that in the Middle Ages, and 
even after the Reformation, there were bodies of 
men of different grades, working together in 
trained and mutual harmony. Their Halls were 


centres of education, political discipline, and 
social economy; but each “m ” was a 
which rose, fi and decayed 


to retrace ite steps—whereby “ revival ” of every 

has no endarance— renders its renascence 
possible only by d t in accordance 
with living thought actual practice. In 
modern trade the union of masters or the union 
of workmen, though each is made for purposes 


* Régiements sur les Arts et Métiers de Paris, rédigés 
— 8. ne. - 
t See Herbert’ ° History.” 















for less, a fine had to be paid to the C of 











plasterers were bound to take their part in the 
watch,—a duty from which certain free trades 
(mestiers franz) of the city of Paris were ex. 
empt, among others the “ paintres-ymagiers” 
firmed | and the “‘ tailleurs de pierre.’ 

The Mediswval prefix of ‘ free” to a particular 
trade has induced various hypotheses. In the thir. 
teenthand fourteenth centuries, when slavery—at 
least servitude or serfdom—was still more or less 


The freemasons—we do not confound 
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In commerce & company, 
SEALRGE TAAtEy,” Sr uodsabaedly eo-cpematen 
“ Limited Liability,” is undou 

ween ia 46 Madlevel ecunecat ab Ward bat 


related | its life, so to speak, depends upon failure or 


success as & speculation. What is 
now 4 luxury, often an abuse of commerce, or an 
amusement of society, was in the childhood of 
the Western nations a necessity of existence. 


We do not pretend to enter upon an inquiry 
concerning the various forms of household which, 
with the development of civil communities and 
the gradual advance to personal and mental free- 
» Spread over France and England. The 

h, who before the fourteenth century were 

tly inferior to their neighbours in many 
details of organisation, afterwards 
them. Froissart remarks with astonishment 
that the English seigneurs and rich men, whoin 
A.D. 1360 descended upon the shores of France, 
carried with them cars, tents, pavilions, mills, 
baking ovens, as well as forges for their horses’ 
shoes, and all other n things. Bat it 
would be rash to believe that the state of the 
middle classes in the time of Froissart, or even 
fifty years after his death, was such as M. Viollet- 
le-Dac has described.* He may be right in 
saying that the home-life of a rich burgess did 
not then differ materially from the home-life of 
a noble ; but he is certainly deceived in assuming 
that the MS. upon which he has depended for 
many of his facts, is a description of contemporary 
manners written by a practical man—an opinion 
he shares with Lacroix, the well-known compiler 
of several fashionable books about the manners 
and customs of the Middle Ages. 

That book, the “‘ Ménagier fe Paris,” purports 
to be the advice of an elderly burgess residing 
in Paris to his young wife at the very close of 
the fourteenth centary. But it bears abundant 
evidence of having been written by a priest more 
accustomed to northern cities like Valenciennes 
or Cambrai than the capital. It is largely 
founded upon the “ (Economicus” of Xenophon; it 
expatiates upon the seven virtues, and upon chap. 
ters of Genesis in the part devoted to “Etre 
amonreuse de son mari.” The burgess invariably 
addresses his presumed wife as “‘ chére seur”’ or 
“belle seur”; he talks of hér “ mary qui sera” 
and of him “ qui sera vostre mary.” He qualifies 
allusion to her husband by “soit moy ou autre” ; 
he adds to the household duties she has to per- 
form injunctions relating to her conduct “ au 
village,” to Robin the shepherd, to the neat- 
herd, the cowman, &c. The MS. is a theoreti. 
cal and exhaustive treatise upon household 
ment of different kinds, and it was pro- 
bably regarded at the time by the few who could 
read as utterly utopian in character and aim. 
One thing, however, is certain from the desorip- 
tions, that although the wife was surrounded 
with attendants, although the house was large 
and consisted of many rooms, the windows were 
pwede gre Cloth or parchment was imperfectly 

Be pry the wooden frames, and they 
were © at night with wooden shatters. Tho 
© Mé ” holds in horror a house ill pro. 
tected (maucowverte) and a smoky hearth. His 
directions how to treat a chamber infested with 
fleas, &c., give a lively idea of domestic comfort 
in those days; and those who have seen a deck- 
load of pilgrims on their way to or from the 
Holy Land can thoroughly appreciate the 
importance of the matter upon which he enlarges. 
The lady is advised to place her “ blanchet,” a 
camisole of rough cloth or of coarse flanne!,— 
garment worn over the chemise,—upon the rushes 
of the room or upon the bed. The fleas will lodge 
themselves in it; and since their colour is brown 
or black they wil! be easily distinguished upon the 
white camisole and can then be killed. The 
“ Ménagier” is also precise in his instructions 
concerning a light at night, which is apt to entice 
gnats and mosquitoes into the room, thereby 
showing that the idea of window-glass was 
absent even from his imagination. He calls the 


| house, “ vostre hostel”; and the housekeeper 


seems to have been one “Dame Agnes, la Béguine,” + 
whose duty it was to see that the chambermaids 
cleaned and set in order the hall and entrance 
eatly in the morning before the arrival of 


* ¢ Dictionnaire du Mobilier Frangais,”—Vie privée de 

la Haute Bourgeoisie,—vol. i., p. 403. 

The Béguines are still conspienously at work in parts 
um. They were a community of females, half 

; free to live within or without the 

oe te | eed their jeular 


% ha seems to have been 
the custom to employ them as nas Or govérnesses, dnd 
as housekeepers, 
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visitors. An “ hdtel,” which partly answers the 
description given in the “ Ménagier de Paris,” is 
shown at fig. 3.* It is, or was, a houset situated 








STREET 
FIG 3 


in the Grande Rue at Cordes (Tarn-et-Garonne), 
. and M. Viollet-le-Duc says that it is the work of 
tho fourteenth century. We are inclined to 
belisve it of a later date, about the middle or 
the close of the fifteenth century. In plan it 
combines Classical and Medisval characteristics. 
The two distinct shops SS and the entrance to 
the house behind through the long passage E 
and the door d, is Pompeian in arrangement. C is 
an open court, and K is a hall or kitchen. An 
enclosed yard open to the sky is at Y; the 
stores or cellars are at H and M. The shops 
were probably. ‘let [separately ; for the hall and 
chamber over them formed part of the private 
residence, and was totally unconnected with 
them. Itis not unlikely that the burgess who 
lived in such an hdtel emulated in his household, 
the manners of his superiors. In the “ Ménagier”’ 
mention is made of the esquires (escwyers), whose 
service consisted in carving at table, serving the 
meats, and in offering water to the’ gueste for 
washing their hands. Thus the title originally 
belonging*to the bearer of a shield (escu), which 
his master—a knight—used, was even then 
applied to the attendants of a burgess.‘ 
Much of the interest attached tothe “‘ Ménagier 
de Paris” is increased by the fact that it 
describes a time,—and it was probably written 
at that time,—which preceded the period of 
transition from the “heavy Sabbath” of the 
Middle Ages to the morn of modern civilisation. 
Even during the reign of Charles VIL, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, there was a 
tendency to infringe upon the barriers of distinc. 
tion which separated class from class. No 
nation wag said to be so irregular as the French. 
Princes, nobles, burgesses, and tradesmen, were 
confounded in the general toleration of dress’; it 
was impossible to distinguish 4 man’s state or his 
calling by the habit he wore. A nobleman 
absent from Paris did not hesitate to lend his 
hétel for a few days or weeks to any one who 
was able to pay for ite hire. The honse of a 
burgess of Paris was too small to hold all the 
guests invited to a wedding or a family feast ; 
the vacant residence of some distinguished 
Parisian was hired for the occasicn, and the 
porter in charge was permitted to let it, as well 
as the farniture it contained. Mention is made 
in the “ Ménagier” of “l’ostel de Beanvais,’’ for 
the use of which four francs were paid to the 
porter, and for the tables, forms, trestles, and 
such like things anotber four francs. This was 
for the celebration of a marriage feast, which 
lasted several days, a custom still frequent in 
the country districts of France. All the friends 
of the happy couple ‘remain to keep them in 
countenance, jollity, and health. On the day 
iteelf the nuptial couch received ecclesiastical 
benediction,—a remrent of antique manners. 
In an illuminated MS. of the time a priest is 
depicted blessing a bed on which the Count 
of Artois and his newly-married spouse are 
already reclining. Nor was the fashion of hiring 
a large vacant house restricted to immediate 
neighbours, or to the inhabitants of the town. 
Foreigners and strangers announced their arrival 
by couriers, who solicited ission to use the 
hétels of noblemen and probably of the richer 


i 
L 
i 


3 


b ses. Hence, it may be assumed, the double 
chaticetion of the word “hdtel,” which, in 
France, means both an 
aie Meruee ts ie pega eed an 
probabili es to D 

which weal inally a private house. After 
parts of a vacant d 
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his standard to be hung from a window, a custom 
still prevalent in India and other Eastern 
countries, and recently practised by dusky poten- 
tates both in Paris and London. 
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“ROBA DI ROMA”: THE CASTLE OF 
ST. ANGELO. 


Most of our readers know Mr. W. W. Story’s 
pleasant discursive book upon the precincts and 
remains of the Eternal City, under the half- 
sarcastic title of “ Roba di Roma.” The present 
work * is a kind of supplement to that book, con- 
sisting of oe ee and aps ga — 
each running through a series of chapters: 
first bene 2 tietah of the history of the Castle 
of St. Angelo; the second, an account of the 
various forms of the superstition in regard to 
“the evil eye,” or the supposed power of some 
persons to exercise a pernicious influence, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, upon others, by their mere 
look or presence, or address, In this latter 
essay is a good deal of really curious informa. 
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the Vatican and dug up near the 
mausoleum, which bas been supposed to have 
been the finial of the roof, which in that case 
could not have carried a chariot and horses. 
Mr. Story seems to favour this cone restoration 
























tion on a very curious superstition, which is of 
very old date, and of great extent and influence. 
We can hardly, however, see ite connexion with 
the general title of ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” as it is 
by no means specially a Roman, or even an 
Italian superstition, and it would perhaps almost 
have been better to have made separate publica- 
tions of the two essays, as they hardly appeal to 
the interests of the same class of readers, 

in the case of the comparatively few to whom all 
knowledge of any kind in regard to buman 
history and customs is interesting. 

However, the , and certainly more im. 
portant portion of the volume, and that which 
more immediately concerns us, is the history of 
the Castle of St. Angelo. Much of the history 
would probaby be new ‘to more readers than 
might be at first supposed in regard to a building 
the name of which is in everybody’s mouth. It 
is not improbable that a good re Spo tbsgvces 
who frequently hear the name, who are 
familiar with the of the great shape- 


by at least two writers who must have had 
evidence which we have not. A colossal chariot 
and horses, we may observe, can hardly be 
thought of as standing conveniently or suitably 
on a dome; and probably we may take it that 
this theory of the dome would have to be 
modified sonsiderably to acquire probability as 
to detail. 

We must refer the reader to Mr. Story’s pages 
for the account of some of the more striking 
phases in political and social history in which the 
Castle of St. Angelo played a part. The epochs 
~ its architectural — sey centr tly 

welt u the author, in some 
pe pret. ce Boe but few data for the historian 
original construction was of 
peperino stone, cased with marble 

within and without. The marble has been 
removed at various periods: the outer portion 
probably at a comparatively early date, the inner 
casing may be presumed to have been existing, 
xisting, in the fourteenth centary, 


put before them in an interesting and picturesque 
manner in Mr. Story’s pages. 

The aim of the author is to convey briefly an 
idea of the social and political changes with 
which the building has been connected, while 
touching at the same time on its architectural | f 
peculiarities and vicissitades. And a strange, 
and in some respects rather awful, history it is. 
Those who go to see the annual display of fire- 


works from ite ramparts (an incident which, by the | character. . Story quotes his certain! very 
way, has farnished Lord Houghton with matter | misleading language from “Childe in 
en of his gener arg thoughtful sonnets) | which he describes Hadrian as the 

seldom refleot, probably, what scenes this : 

ancient structure, now made the opportunity for / Lx ee Premed whee! a pone 


such an innocent festival display, has witnessed ; 
with what repeated dark scenes of violence and 
rapine, and revenge, it has been connected ; nor, 
again, how different from ita Medisval associa- 
tions and form were those of its commencement. 
Originating in the pride of the Roman emperor 
who desired a grand and sumptuous tomb, 
perhaps to rival that of Halicarnassus,—" This 
massive mausoleum, by tarns a tomb and a 
fortress, a prison and a palace, a chapel and a 
treasure-chamber; now threatening the liberty 
of Rome, now defending its existence ; now 
the refuge of the Republic, now the biding-place 
of Popes; through war and peace, from the 
Imperial days of Rome, throngh all the Gothic 
and Medisval epochs down to the present hour,— 
thee tae ee the history 
of Rome. Fally to write history of this 
tomb and fortress would be to write the history 
of Rome.” 

OF the circumstances attending the original 
foundation and designing of the mausoleum by 


and asks whether B can possibly have mis- 
the na Gans eaaien ‘or the 





* Scale of plans, 32nd of an inch to « foot. 
+ ee l Architecture Francaise,”"— Maison, 
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W. Story, London: Chapman & Hall, 1877, 
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THE BUILDER. 
added impetus from the opening of the primal 
railway that was the outcome of the oo 
schemes for connecting the eastern and western 
parts of the county of Darham. The opening of 


the primal line gave to Stockton the assurance 
of trade, which continued and been extended 




















tive of all that noble company that once adorned 
the massive mole.” 

The building took its Medimval or Christian 
name when Boniface IX. erected a chapel to 
St. Michael on the summit of the remains of the 
ancient , in commemoration of the appa- 
rition of Bt. to Pope Gregory the Great, 

before the mausoleum in 


heey 3 

known name which connects the and other goods to the Thames though ite 
i a pl maga yy a esd Bld had grown from the five hundred of 
Medisval superstition. It is to be noticed, how- | the seventeenth centary, it was still very little 
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Stockton of a large part of the export of 
and thus caused her trade therein to dwi 


: 


must have disappeared or been altered, as Mr. | until it has now become insignificant in com- 
8 mentions @ dra Sangallo, made | parison with those of the porta named, or even 
about 1465, in which the have little | in comparison with its own former extent. There 


commenced about the time of the opening of the 
railway have grown slowly, as have the bottle 
g| works; the engine-shops have been greatly 
to any certain conclasion as to how much of the/| enlarged; but though the ancient wooden ship. 
original structure we really have before us. building yards are closed, their place is more than 
filled by others of the iron order, and the exten. 
sive ironworks which have been planted in and 
around the town witbia the last twenty years 
have totally changed the nature of the chief 
2 of the = " 

ery soon r the “commercial discovery” 
of the Cleveland ironstone, iron shipbuilding was 
commenced on the Tees at Stockton, on a much 
more limited scale than is now known; for the 
two establishments which now exist at Stockton 
build, together, yearly, about sixteen iron 








STOCKTON.ON-TEES, 


Havine its origin involved in obscurity, Stock- 
ton yet dates back its history for centuries, and 
one of the most plausible of the conjectures in 
relation to its early history is that it belonged, 





and requiring engines to the amount of 
possibly 1,200-horse power. Shortly after the 
opening of the first shipyard, the first blast- 
fernaces were established, in 1854. To these, 
later, and on the Yorkshire side of the river, 
have been added the Thornaby and Tees Bridge 
furnaces; and there have been large finishiog 
ironworks also erected, in the North Yorkshire, 
the Rail Mill, the Malleable Ironworks, the West 
Stockton, and one or two smaller; so that, in 
addition to the blast-farnaces, the ironworks 
must be represented by nearly 300 pnddling- 
furnaces, with the necessary mills. There are 
extensive engineering works, and a few smaller 
works such as forges, and the nut and bolt 
making industry has been planted, but it has 
not as yet attained large dimensiong. The iron 
trade in Stockton has not known to the full the 


state, and nearly six centuries ago it was rebuilt 
by Bishop Kellow. The manor-house is sup- 
posed to have been fortified, and to have acquired 
the name of a castle, the degenerate remains of 
which have not been removed. Its in. 
corporation also is of doubtful date, but it extends 
back over five centuries. The town had its fairs, 
cbartered by the bishops; it had its parks and 

3 and it built, on some scale or 


whole town only contained one h and 
twenty houses, none of them built of brick, and 
many years after this even the Mayor resided in 
a house with athatched roof.” It to vend 
coals from the port, but the rate was one of ten 
chaldrons yearly ; its castle was made cause it is more diversified in its nature, and 
and its manor sold for the use of Parliament, | depended less exclusively on the rail trade, 
and decay seemed to begin to which in the North seems almost to have col. 
lapsed. The plate-mills naturally feel the benefit 
of having two large shipyards close to them, and 
also must be beneficially affected by the adjacent 

works; and thus even in the deepest 
days of the depression, the works at Stockton 
have continued on in,—if not the even tenor of 
their way, at least without an entire ~—— 
of any works of great magnitude. It may indi- 
cate in some degree the extent and the growth 
of the town if it be added that at the present 
time ite make of gas increases over last year at 
the rate of two million feet monthly; that one 


and adjacent village of Norton, and the new 
manufacturing subarb of South Stockton, on the 
opposite bank of the Tees. The latter is a modern 
offshoot, the growth in population, in size, and 
in the institutions of which has been tolerably 
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cannot boast of the architectaral appearance of 
its town-hall; its most ancient church dates 
back not two centuries, and has what the 
annalist of Stockton calls “a modest appear- 


costly Roman Catholic chapel, a commodious 

one, several for various sects 
of Methodists, and handsome erections of later 
date for the Presbyterians, Unitarians, Baptiste, 
and others. Recent architectural additions have 


has passed its jabilee, and in the 
probably early fature it must give place to the 
Library which has recently been in. 


1 gg a ge Oe i nature of its in. 
dustries the progress of Stockton has not been 
so much interrupted of recent years as has been 
the caee with some of its younger neighbours. 
Ite river trade is not so large as it was when it 
was the chief place of export on the river, but it 
istolerably steady. Its iron industries are firmly 
planted, and as it is at a point between the 
supplies of fuel, ironstone, and flax, they should 
extend, the more so as, having these vast and 


q 


by | contiguoas stores of raw materials close at hand, 


# has also, from its position, ample facilities for 
transferring the manufactured goods cheaply to 
the great highway of commerce, so that it is in 
the condition necessary for success in the iron 
manufacture. That position on a broad navigable 
river has been materially improved by the energy, 
pabiio spirit, and skill of its River Conservancy, 
which has expended vast sums in deepening the 
channel, in straightening ite course, and in re- 
ducing a stream of varying and shallow channels 
to one deep, if not clear, well-defined by banks 
of slag, and made navigable for vessels of great 
burden. Its landward position attracts also to 
Stockton the agricultarists of a wide district, 
and causes trades of another class to flourish, 
whilst its shipyards are the progenitors of the 
demand for other goods. Based, therefore, on 
many industries, the fature of Stockton seems 

the more so that its destinies are under 
the oversight of capable and energetic as well as 
public.spirited men, who having laid the founda. 
tions of a diversified trade, now turn their atten- 
tion vo the securing of better sanitary conditions 
for the ancient town of which they are citizens. 








OLD CROSSES OF SOMERSET. 


In the preface to this book,* the aathor draws 
attention to the peculiar wealth of the county 
of Somerset in ancient crosses, as attributable 
to its having been presumably the seat of the 
earliest Christianity known in Britain. “To 
Glastonbary and ite traditions we must look for 
that ecclesiastical influence which pervaded 
Somerset, and which has left to us a rich 
heritage in these ancient landmarks of our faith.” 
This may account for the prevalence of early 
crosses in Somersetshire, but we can hardly, 
perhaps, take it as a special influence extending 
as late as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Be that as it may, however, Mr. Pooley shows 
ample reason for selecting the county for special 
illastration in this particular, since he meations 
and describes no less than 233 crosses. Most of 
these are illustrated by small woodcuts, and 
twenty by larger plates; and a map of the 
county is added marking the positions of each. 
It is sad to see, in the woodcuts, how many of 
the crosses are mere relics,—just the base and a 
fragment of the shaft left; doubtless from for- 
cible destruction, under the influence, probably, 
of religious zeal in most cases; though the 
author mentions the case of one of the crosses 
which stood within fifty years back at the 
janction of three roads at Wrington, on the steps 
of which old people now living can remember 


; | sitting, and for the removal of which they give 


as the reason that it “had become a meeting- 
place for idle boys, who played on the steps.” 
The variety and peculiarity of design ia some 
of these crosses becomes noteworthy, when illus- 
trations of them, however slight, are thas brought 
together. That at Broomfield, described by the 
author as an irregular octagou, bat which might 
be better called a square with a large chamfer, 


* An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Old 
Stone Crosses of Somerset. By Charles Pooley, F.S.A., 
a London; Longmans, Green, 
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is ornamented with a shaft on each of the cham- 
fered sides, terminating a little below the top 
of the main shaft in Eg henge oe 
peculiar and effect. cross, DO , 
ac undtatennieast figures at the top, in 
the same manner as we find in some others that 
have the original termination uninjured. In o 
good many cases these heads or sculptured finials 
have been found pene Oe aoe of these 
sculptured fragments are engraved here. Some 
of them, as for example the remains of the cross 
at Taunton, are so grotesque in the dispro- 
portion and rude character of the figures, that, 
though one must feel much interest in them 
historically, it seems odd to find the author in- 
dulging so much almost of rhapsody over such 
remains. Others again, such as those of Bishops 
Lydeard and Chewton Mendip, are fragments of 
very beautiful work, the latter especially, where 
the small figures stand each with a dark shadow 
behind them, and the cuspiug of the little arch 
making a framework for their heads. Some of 
the larger examples of built-up crosses which no 
longer stand are illustrated by engravings from 
drawings made when they were ia existence, but 
which cannot be very much to be depended 
upon. Such a design as that of Bridgewater 
Cross (p. 72), with the angle pinnacles looking 
like gigantic thigh-bones, was certainly never 
built in the Middle Ages, and the “‘ eccentric 
gentleman, known as Jack Chubb,” who made 
this and other drawings of old structures in) 
Bridgwater, must have been in a very eccen- 
tric humour when he made the drawing from 
which this is taken. In the case of Shepton 
Mallet Cross, also, the drawing cannot be a 
correct representation of the detail. Some of 
these views also are by no means in correct per- 
spective, a matter which might very well have 
been set right. The stumbling.block seems to 
be in these cases the base of the centre part of 
the erection, seen through the surrounding 
arches, which is nearly always canted up too 
much, not sufficiently horizontal in perspective. 
This spoils the view of the former High Cross 
at Wells, otherwise a much more correct and 
probable illustration than the others we have 
mentioned: and in some cases the inaccuracy in 
this respect is still greater. 

Indeed, we may say that this book rather 
shows, like a good many other very pretty and 
usefal publications of this class, the need of the 
hand of the architect or draughtsman along 
with that of the archwologist. With a little 
more knowledge and attention in regard to 
drawing and details, the illustrations might have 
been made much more correct and characteristic 
with no more expense, Taken as it is, however, 
it is a very pretty book, and the information 
given is fall and well put together. 











DODONA. 


Tse ancient world is coming again to light. 
While Olympia is yielding up its treasures, and 
Delos is being again explored by French savants, 
the oldest nucleus of Hellenic ruins, sacred 
Dodona, the seat of the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, does not remain in darkness. For 
some years, M. Konstantinos Karapanos has 
been carrying on explorations in the valley 
of Tearakobitza, where the town of Passaron has 
hitherto been placed, south-west of Joannina, 
which not only decide the topographical question, 
bat have likewise resulted in bringing to light a 
number of very important antiquities. A pre. 
liminary report is published in the Bulletin de 
Ecole d’Athénes, from which we obtain the 
chief part of the following information. 

In the neighbourhood of the valley rich in 
springs, closed towards the south-west by the 
Olytzika (the ancient Tomaror), the peak of 
which dominates the surrounding mountains, a 
hill projects, crowned by a triple group of ruins. 
At the top are the ruins of a small town, the 
plan of which forms half asemicircle. The line 
connecting the corners jutting ont towards the 
north and south is 1,067 ft. long, and is closed 
by a wall with seven towers, A pate, 13 fc. 
wide, forms the entrance bet ween two gates. 

South-west from the town is the theatre, built 
into the slope of the bill, with two well.con- 
structed set-offs, one of the largest and best 
preserved theatres of European Greece, with 
which we have already become familiar by the 
description Mr. Martin Leake gives of it. 

East from the theatre, south-east of the town, 
was situated the sanctuary. We notice at the 
foot of the hill a court of a 656 ft. long 





181 ft. long, which, changed later into a church, 
still shows the tripartite division. Many old 
dedicatory offerings have been found. Two 
square buildings in the temple-court may also be 


é i th.eastern direction, lies 
Lower down, in a sou by old f Braue 


dite, as shown by the inscription on a 
Sateonenes Ontaide fim great temple in 
still ed. Oa oO 
closure may be made out the foundation-walls of 
a building 472 ft. long by a breadth of 44 ft. 

It will only be possible to judge of these build- 
ings when faller details are to hand. In the 


been exposed; images of deities and reliefs of 
hronze; twenty-four vessels of pottery ware, with 
dedicatory inscriptions to Zeus Naios, Dione, 
and Aphrodite; a number of bronze tablets with 
dedications, grants of honorary privileges and 
records of emancipation; over eighty leaden 
tablets, with questions and vows addressed to 


Oracle. Sometimes, three or four inscriptions of 
entirely different dates are contained on the 
same tablet. The contents of the tablets are 
said to present great difficulties in deciphering 
them. It scems as if we have to deal here with 
the remainsof thearchives of theOracle. Finally, 
a number of utensils of all descriptions, of 
ornaments, arms, tools, &e., have been found. A 
publication on the discoveries at Dodona is being 
prepared in Paris, which is looked forward to 
with great interest. 

A longer and especially curious inscription 
has already been published by the French 
Academician, M. Egger, in the Bulletin de ? Ecole 
d’Athénes. On a bronze tablet is written, in 
characters belonging to the third century B.C., 
“Zeus, roler of Dodona! I send this present to 
thee, I, Agathon, son of Echephylos, and my 
tribe, we, the guests of the Molossi, and their 
allies, descendants, in the thirtieth generation, 
of the Trojan Kassandra, living in Zakynthos.” 
Assuming @ computation of time agreeing nearly 
with that of Herodotus, this dedication, 4f we 
deduct 996 (=thirty generations) from 1270, 
would date from the year 280 B.C, Calcalation 
by generations, from which the whole chronology 
of the Greeks has sprung, was practised especially 
at the sanctuaries, the oldest centres of historical 
information, and there must have existed a tradi- 
tion, recognised at Dodona, with respect to 
Kassandra to which Agathon refers. 

We sball yet learn a great deal from the 
antiquities of Dodona respecting the history of 
its temple and oracle. The Athenians also never 
relinquished their connexion with the original 
seat of the Greek prophetess. They addressed 
themselves to her if they did not trust Pythia, 
whose answers were generally laconic. A bronze 
tablet, now in the Aquariam of the Berlin 
Museum, points out a dedicatory gift at Dodona 
as having been founded of Peloponnesian booty. 
The expedition to Sicily was ascribed to a mis- 
understood oracle of Dodona; and in Demosthenes’ 
time, the sayings of that oracle are repeatedly 
mentioned. Dodona flourished again under the 
Molossi, who showed the same preference for 
Dodona as the Macedonians for Delphi. The old 
sanctuary was finally overtaken by a catastrophe 
aboutthe same time that Delphirose tonew splen- 
dour after the invasion by the Gauls, when the 
®tolians destroyed the former in the war between 
King Philip of Macedonia and the Aitolian 
allies. Dorimanchos burnt the porticoes, 
destroyed the dedicatory offerings, and pulled 
down the sacred edifice (219 B.C.). What bas 
remained of that destruction is now being 
brought to light by the laudable exertions of 
M. Karapanos. 








Another Wallace Monument for Scot- 
land.—A Scottish paper says that by the death 
of an elderly lady at Aberdeen, upwards of 
4,0001., bequeathed by Mr. John Steill, of Edin. 
burgh, eet Cec ee 
erecting a colossal bronze statue of Sir William 
Wallace. Mr. Steill, by disposition, directs that 
the statue is to represent William Wallace 
returning his defiant answer to the 
ambassadors before the battle of 
Bridge. Instructions are given as to 
the memorial will take. A fee of 50 guineas is 
left for the architect whose design is accepted. 


i 





by 295 ft. wide. It enclosed the temple of Zeus, 


The statue is to be erected at Aberdeen. 


meantime, a great number of antiquities have | have 


the sanctuary, also some with answers of the | 
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by his esteem for modern science. 

The old house in the Rue de I'fcole de 
Médecine (No. 20) which in a very few days 
will be levelled with the ground, was one of those 
substantially - built Parisian residences of the 
latter days of Louis XIV.’s reign with the 
familiar porte.cochére and small court, out of 
which ran an open stone staircase ascending by 
a very gradual slope, and, passing the entresol, 
reached the first floor, on which was placed 
Marat’s apartment looking on to the court. In 
this part of the house there appears to have been 
little or no change during the present century. 

In the valuable records and illustrations con- 
nected with the history of Paris that the 
Musée Carnavalet possesses, notwithstanding 
the terrible destruction of the collection in the 
fire of the Hétel de Ville in 1871, the folios con. 
tain several interesting etchings and other 
artistic representations of this house, all re. 
mains of which will rapidly disappear, with 
its terrible associations, and will be alone 
marked in the memory of the antiquary by the 
corner house (No. 29) which stood exactly op- 
posite Marat’s, and which, though of a much 
earlier period (as we can see by the fourteen- 
paned window-sashes) seems likely to escape the 
ruthless march of improvements. 

But with all its recollections, we cannot affect 
to feel any great sentiment at the loss of the 
house where Marat was killed, although it 
certainly possessed artistic merits such as never 
appears absent from the productions of past 
days. It is impossible not to feel on visiting 
this exceedingly interesting portion of Paris, sur- 
ate: abpuntesaromaiemney tapmansteersr an 

appears an u ne 
old work that can never be equalled or replaced. 
Still, so exceedingly well considered was the 
architecture of the seventeenth century, in this 
portion of Paris, that let the improvers do what 
they may, it will yet be centuries before all that 
is old will cease to assert itself. 

Much of the beauty of the outline of St. 
Germain des Prés that has been lost by repeated 
restoration out notwithstanding, now, hap- 
pily, the ch is better seen than it has been 
for years (in the seventeenth century it was 
quite in the fields, as we see it represented in the 
etchings of Sebastien Leclerc and others). 

Within but a few steps of Marat’s hoose etill 
exists the Cour de Commerce, which, in its 
antique picturesqueness, reminding one of the 
old ’Change-alley of the South Sea Bubble, 
seems & worthy home for the revolutionary tradi- 
tions which lark in its mysterious corners. There 
dwelt Danton, one of the great movers of that 
awfal page of history, along with many another 
conventionnel whose heads fell before bloody 
struggle was over. 

Within a stone’s throw, again, of Marat’s 
house, is the Rue de l’ancienne Comédie, where 
still remain some relics,—dear to the dramatic 
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existing remains of the convent of the Cordeliers 


it was in this building 
that met the terrible ‘Club des Cordeliers”) ; 
above the may be seen to the dome 


appily, the genius of improvement will nev 

deminh the aeeolitice of thege pada of 
the past, but, if there is Oxi in such a 
8 suggesting the r ion of anything 
fanny, wo are irresistibly reminded of Joho 
pe ge » picture of the two butcher. 
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ONE VIEW OF THE MANAGEMENT OF 
INDIA.* 


Sin,—Under the above title you have printed 
two articles containing a deal of informa. 
tion and many points of interest, which cannot 
fail to be useful to young men about to proceed 
to India, or preparing fe pass an examination for 
that purpose. At this time gome little extraor- 
dinary attention is usyally gre to Indian 
engineering matters, because distribution of 
prizes at Coopers Hill College takes place at the 
beginning of next month, when my Lord Salis. 
bury makes a speech, the Times has a leadi 
article thereon, and covenanted PA ay 
described by sanguine writers rather as the 
pioneer of progress he onght to be, than as the 
forlorn hope of Western civilisation he has been, 
and still is, in the East. The atmosphere of 
poetry which used to obscure the home know. 
ledge of Indian affairs has been lately thickened 
by the appointment of a poet to the post of 
Viceroy,—and ‘‘post” is a strange word to use 
for power more despotic than that now wielded 
by any Christian sovereign, even the Emperor 
of Russia. The recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales, and the proceedings,—monstrous as Lord 
Lytton made them,—of the Delhi Proclamation, 
have increased the fog. The poetry and senti- 
ment engendered in the minds of both old and 
young men by the perusal of descriptions, 
written in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turieg, of the “ Portuguese” Indies, the “ French” 
Indies, and the “ English” Indies, form, how- 
ever, like the lover’s staff, a defence against 
despairing thoughts; because, terrible as the 
disappointment always is on Janding at either 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, a man with 
anything in him is sure to perceive, after 
a short residence in the country, and perhaps 
a visit to Agra or Delhi,—over a thousand 
odd miles of hideous country, be it remem- 
bered,—the grandeur of the task taken in hand 
by the English Government. In a hundred 
years and a little more our countrymen haye 
done a great work in India; but you, sir, 
who read history with critical acuteness, will 
admit how small is the work that can be accom. 
plished in a century. Writers of architecture 
talk about the atyle of house peculiar to a par- 
ticular nation in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and they seem to be not unaware of 
the incongruous margin of possibilities which 
they leave; the study of past ages also makes 
perfectly clear the fact that change and progress, 
to he lasting, are very slowly effected, and result 
not alone from the labours of the few, but from 
combined efforts of the many. While this 
and this progress are ripening, there is a sturdy 
opposition to both by the very individuals who,— 
or whose successors,—will be most benefited by 
them. There was surely a time not very far 
distant, when in England many excellent people 
dreaded the possible expansion of commerce, the 
popularising of the arts and of science. Were 
not “city people” once despised, and was not 
connexion with trade once voted “low”? I 
have even read of great literary men—not their 
= rset Gong fhe Seer hovels, 
and contemn y rich ; Of painters 
whom all the English wey A at their 
proper distance. It cannot, therefore, be 
deemed extraordi that the system by 
which India is what h is should be opposed to 
the spread of commerce, art, and science. A 
empire does not choose to be confounded with a 








* See pp, 636 and 588, ante. 
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whose presence unsettles the natives accustomed 
to a form of administration which has existed for 


;| centuries, and the traditions of which it is the 


cs civilian’s labour to continue unaltered, 
and perhaps unimproved. Nothing annoys your 
Indian civil servant more than intrusion in his 
concerns, which are vast, cr upon any part of the 
land he rules, which is extended ; and in epite of 
all that may be eaid to the con , the civil 
engineer, covenanted or uncovenan y a 
despotic Government, ig absolately an intruder 
everywhere in India, except perbaps in the three 
a cities. 
© man ought to write, or even to talk publicly, 
he have heen there; and not 
only ag traveller, but as a worker, in at least 
some capacity, no matter how humble, of the 
administration. No man, I am fain to believe, 
has ever heen able to recall to his mind what 
were the unspoken thoughts he harboured of the 
country before he set foot in it, The very cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the careers of Clive 
and Warren Hastings prevent, even at this date, 
a dispassionate review of actualities in what to 
them was really “the Great Mogal’s country.” 
Let me take a few words from Macaulay :— 
* As to Clive,” he says, and he had been in office 
in Calontia, “ there was no limit to his acquisi- 
tions, but his own moderation. The treasury of 
om was thrown open tohim. There were 
Pi up, after the usage of Indian princes, 
mmense masses of coin, among which might 
not seldom be detected the florins and byzants 
with which, before any Euro ship had turned 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians purchased 
the stuffs and spices of the East. Clive walked 
between heaps of gold and silyer, crowned with 
rubies and diamonds, and was at liberty to help 
himself, He accepted between two- and three 
hundred thousand pounds.” Cliye’s name and 
that of Warren Hastings were infamous in the 
opinion of Englishmen of their time, but it was 
because they did their duty,—that is to say, 
they followed the orders of their masters at home. 
* Make money,” said the directors in Leadenhall. 
street, “ honestly if you can, but make money. 
You may keepa little for yourselves, provided only 
you send home a great deal for us.” That money 
was made by oppression, falsehood, and murder, 
—Oriental vices of Government,—and though 
the directors and shareholders of the East India 
Company pocketed the former, and bequeathed 
it to those who are now enjoying it, the general 
honesty of England revolted against the latter. 
Things are changed now; the people enjoy a 
larger share in the voice of the nation than they 
did in those days, and though the Government 
of this country still ask for money from India, 
they are compelled to add,— make it honestly, 
or we shall not be allowed to accept it.” 

The shibboleth of the moderns is, “Does 
this or that thing pay?” Progress is deemed 
Utopian unless it can be proved ready to 
“pay”; and in these days of “limited lia. 
bility” commerce, to “pay” means a heavy 
and exorbitant rate of interest. True, there 
are grand and inconsistent exceptions, The car- 
riage of an incomplete and untried monster 
gun from one part of the river Medway to 
another costs 1,000/.; and the people pay it 
without hardly a press murmor. The salary of 
the civil servants in India forms together an 
enormous total; the army of occupation costs 
almost twice as much as a similar army at home; 
even the worn-out ships which do service in 
Indian waters can hardly be said to return a 
decent percentage for the money expended or for 
the work they have to do. The answer that 
India herself remunerates England for these 
items of outlay is ostensibly troe, and that 
answer can be made to apply to the conclusion 
of my argument. I maintain that the nation 
never stops to inquire whether the civil and 
military services of India return sufficient for 
the money they cost; but that when out of 
revenues of 48,000,0001. a Indicrously small 
amount is epent upon civil public works, the 
nation does fumble in its pockets, and it does 
inquire anxiously if Indian engineering “ pay,” 
and if the works of the Indian civil engineers be 
worth the money expended upon them ? 

Since I traversed a part of the peninsula, and 
inhabited its capital and other cities, I haye 


An | always believed that India to-day and Western 


Earope of the thirteenth century,—making due 
allowance for the difference of clima\ — 
strange and marked characteristics of tity. 
Your recent articles confirm this view. The 
Indian village is acommunity not dissimilar from 
the Medisval burgh; the tenure of land and the 
return of the tenant ia kind to the owner, as well 





asthe nature of some of his obligations, savour 
of the customs of the Middle je 5 If that 
really be so, it is surely impolitic to treat India, 
in the finance of engineering, on exactly the 
game principles as England is now treated. 
he 5 a Richard I., or Henry III., or Edward III. 
esitated to build or alter bridges, roads, and 
buildings because of the money they would cost, 
and the uncertainty of obtaining an adequate 
retarn for the outlay. Even at the present 
hour, when a cathedral or a church requires 
restoration,” the money for it is usually given, 
not. inyested ; and though many people,—myse!f 
ae the number,—believe that that money 
might be more profitably spent elsewhere, few 
care to fight the matter out on the question of 
or ba@ investment. I hold that the con. 
ition of India precludes the application of any 
such test as “ Will it pay?” to enterprisers cf 
ifie, artistic, or even (and here I confess 
myself absolutely impracticable) commercial 
peapecter. India has splendid stone, marble, 
and minerals concealed beneath her soil, and their 


enfranchisement would lessen the labour, cheapen 
the cost, and develop the power of Indian 
engineering. Are we to wait until some individual 
finds out that perhaps it may pay him to work 
@ quarry ora mine? Or until the administration 
of the county shakes off its protectionist Some 
vities ? Or until a commissioner or 9 collector 
fayours rather than op the utilisation of 
the soil by European skill ? 

The writer of “One View of the Management 
of India” says that the empire “turns out 
not to be a colony or a free country, in any 
sense of the term, bat a military despotism ” ; 
that “there is an irritation at the appearance 
and operations of the engineer”; that “there 
is little being done even in the large cities” ; 
that the villages in which the natives live in 
the merest hovels “ pursue the even tenour 
of an immemorial style,—their government, 
of a mechanical nature, going on like clock- 
work”; that the administration makes “ beau- 
tifal canals,” and “irrigates with water which 
the natives will not buy; and that “ want of 
produce, with consequent stagnation in traflic 
and commerce,” is one of the reasons why the 
majority of engineering works are not so remu- 
nerative as they ought to be; yet he adds, 
“Few branches of the public service of any 
country are so well equipped in many respects 
as the Indian Pablic Works Department.” 

Now, I know something about that depart. 
ment, and I can confidently declare the Calcatta 
office to have been, five years ago, inadequately 
equipped both in a scientific and an artistic 
sense. By equipment I imply the means of 
designing and drawing, and the means of carrying 
out designs, of surveying, and planting buildings. 
I have known an engineer-architect asked to 
make a geometrical drawing with a pair of 
parallel rulers, and I have seen T-equares made 
at a special Government manufactory so ladi- 
crously clumsy as to escape even a trial of their 
accuracy. At the same time, the most elaborate 
equipment would often afford but small assistance 
to the perplexed, the heated, the often ill-placed 
fanctionary, whose duty has to be done without 
hope of distinction and fear of responsibility. 
No greater mistake can be made than to sup- 
pose that the surroundings n2ocessary to an 
engineer or an architect in England await him, 
even in the chief cities of India. Undoubtedly 
@ practitioner ought to be a good draughteman, 
@ quick inyentor, a bold constructor, and an 
exact estimator; let the Earopean engineer at 
work in India be all these, but in practice his chief 
duties will consist of superintendence, orgavisa- 
tion, and correspondence with authority. It is 
more important for him to bea horseman 
than a good draughtsman; and better for the 
power of England, and for his own fame, that 
he remain blind to petty larceny like a gentle- 
man, than haggle over miserable subcontracts 
like a cad. Refinement of literary or artistic 
taste is of no use to him in the present unde- 
veloped state of the country; and as fifty 
members of the different engineer grades will 
probably have to do, at some time or other, with 
any one bridge or building on which he is en- 
gaged, superior attainments of the kind, unless 
they are skilfully concealed, will do him more 
harm than good. The manners and feelings of 
a gentleman will assist the Indian civil engineer 
far more than genius or acquired talent. My 
impression is, that the Department of Pablie 
Works, when the military element is studiously 
and honestly separated from the civil staff, will 

w into a powerful aud usefal machine, the 
ers of which must be the European engineers, 
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The machine itself must be composed of native 
draughtsmep, measurers, artisaus of al] kiud2,— 
even native architects or chief workmen. For 
the present, works distinguished by rigid utili- 
tarian principle are all that ought to be demanded 
or even permitted. Sham Gothic and Saracenio, 
or sham Classic and Hindoo accessories to bond. 
fide engineering skeletons are simply absurd ; 
ar 3s if it is still more ope s to — spa = 
engineering in a land of innum villages 
to return an orthodox profit, it is equally un- 
generous for the civilian and the soldier,—both 
expensive importations—to taunt engineers with 
their inability to overcome what, for a long time, 
must remain impossible. 
An Ex.Servant or InpIAN Pusiic Works. 








NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE FIELD-LANE 


INSTITUTION. 

In consequence of the building in Little 
Saffron-hil], known as the Field-lane Institution 
and School for the Homeless Poor, being about 
to be taken down to make way for the new street 
from Oxford-street to Shoreditch, new premises 
are required for the purposes of the Institution, 
and the erection of these is now in progress on 
a site at the bottom of Vine-street, Liquorpond- 
street, which covers an area of about 9,000 
superficial feet. The memorial stone of the 
new building has been laid this week by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

The structure is angular in form, shaped like 
the letter |_, with two elevations at the foot of 
Vine-street, one facing the west and the other 
the sonth. The west elevation is the principal 
one, and has a frontage of 62 fc. in length. The 
central portion is 80 ft. in height, and terminates 
with a central tower. This part of the elevation 
contains five stories above the ground floor, each 
floor containing a range of three circular win- 
dows. It has a wide pediment entrance, and 
immediately under the tower are inscribed the 
words “ Field-lane Institution.” The north side 
of the elevation is 60 ft. high, and contains three 
stories above the ground floor. The main stair- 
cases tothe upper portions of the structure are 
in this part of the frontage. The south end of 
the elevation forms the master and matron’s 
residences. It is 48 ft. in height, and contains 
three floors, terminating with asteep gable. The 
south elevation is 32 ft. in height, and contains 
the ground-floor and three stories, the general 
architectural design being uniform with the west 
frontage. In addition to those portions of the 
stractare above the street level, there is a deep 
and extensive basement, which contains the 
master’s kitchen, a general kitchen, and all the 
domestic offices of the establishment, together 
with men’s dormitories. 

The main entrance leads into a spacious ves- 
tibule, and thence to a corridor, 5ft. wide. On 
the right hand side of the corridor are women’s 
dormitories, 32 ft. by 22 ft.; the secretary’s 
office, and the committee-room, which is 20 ft. 
square. On the left-hand side of the corridor 
are the boys’ day- room and dormitories, the 
former being 30 ft. by 20 ft., and the latter 40 ft. 
by 20 ft. On the right-hand side of the entrance- 
hall are the master’s parlour and dining-room, 
together with attendant’s room. Oa the first- 
floor, over the entrance-hall, are the matron’s 
bedrooms and private apartments. The master’s 
bedrooms and apartments, and the servants’ 
day-rooms and dormitories, are also on the right. 
hand side of the corridor on this floor, whilst, on 
the opposite side of the corridor, are the children’s 
schoolrooms. The second-floor contains a large 
hall, 70 ft. by 42 ft., intended to be made use of 
for lectures, religious services, and entertain. 
ments. This floor also contains the teachers’ 
rooms and other apartments, together with 
laundry, lavatories, &0. The floors above contain 
a number of reserve apartments. The interior 
of the building is, to a great extent, strictly fire. 


It may be interesting to state that the site on 
which the building stands immediately adjoins 
the old Fleet-ditch, and in excavating for the 
foundations much difficulty was experienced, 
considerable volumes of water being met with, 
and constant pumping found necessary. Before 
® proper foundation could be obtained, the con. 
tractor had to go to a depth of 18 ft., when a 
clay bottom wasat length come to. The founda. 
tions for the main walls were filled in with 
concrete, 

Mr. Porter is the architect, and Mr. Macey is 
the builder, whose contract amounts to 11,2841, 
Mr. Brodie is the clerk of works, 








& high entrance-hall, lighted by skylights, is 
reached. here the broad granite stairs 
may be ascended, leading gored pega The 


THE NEW IMPERIAL BANK, BERLIN. 


In the place of the old building of the Prussian 
Bank, of modest appearance, and no longer 
answering the increased requirements of the 
time, the new architectural compound of the 
German Imperial Bank, which is the subject of 
illastration ae E nprseone merged Fan 

ually, in m nen’ 
acta eb Extending its two wings into the 






Oberwalistrasse and the Kurstrasse respectively, | bullion-vanlts below, ocoupying the same space 
rebar oe of th latter pot pd soared against Site deen 
faces the Jigerstrasse. The name e every \ 
will continue also for the fature to remind us of} The remaining rooms used for the various par. 


the “ Jigerhaus,” which has now entirely dis. 
appeared, and which was built by the architect 
Naring at a time when the proud Hohenzol- 


lerns were yet modest Electors of Branden- 
burg. This b 

period, and the Prussian Bank located in it. 
Like its predecessor, the new i now 
constructing have changed their ori deati- 
nation, at least in name. While they were pro- 
jected for the Prassian Bank, and commenced 
in 1868, the wonderful changes wrought since 
then have alsoaffected them. They are to con- 


tain the newly-created Imperial German Bank. | destined 


Its designer is Baurath Friedrich Hitzig, the 
same accomplished architect to whom Berlin is 
already indebted for the new Exchange and a 
large number of private resi of excel. 
lent taste and varied design. The new bank 
buildings will, when completed, be one of the 
greatest architectural ornaments of the capital, 
not only on account of the beauty of their com- 
position, but also, thanks to ample means 
liberally provided, for the quality of the material 


the building is of black Belgian limestone, well 
known for its hardness; the friezes and enta- 
blatures, the colamns and framings, as well as 
all other prominent decorative parts, are cut in 
grey Seeberg sandstone ; while the fillings are in 
brick, dark horizontal bands crossing the yellowish 
surface of the ground-floor; the upper story 
being well set off by a diamond pattern of the 
same dark colouring. The effect thus pro. 
duced is farther enhanced by the uniform and 
excellent quality of the brickwork. This rich 
artistic ornamentation, however, is not intended 
to serve as a deceptive cover for interior defects ; 
it rather enhances the properties principally 
distinguishing the great work of Hitzig,—ite 
noble forms, its harmonious beauty, and the 
monumental dignity of the whole. 

Kept in those Renaissance forms which, on 
account of having been created principally by a 


the Classic, are styled Classic Renaissance at the 
present day, the building is divided in ite front 
in two high stories resting upon a substantial 
basement of a characteristically varied forma- 
tion. The lower story terminates in a rose 
frieze, with a fillet over it, a so-called cyma.- 
tium, ornamented in the manner of an egged 
moulding; the upper story in the entablature, 
with a cyma recta ranning all round it, and 
formed of upright palm-leaves and lions’ heads 
inserted between them. The ground-story is 
throughout treated in uniform simplicity, the 


the plain framing of the circular windows 
guarded by iron gratings, in connexion with the 
powerful base, impressing upen the building the 
character of ita destination, that of a closed 
treasure-house. 

The broadly disposed fronts of the whole 
building are effectively broken only by moderate 
projections, That of the western front is 
rendered prominent by two corner pilasters and 
six high imbedded columns, between which the 
windows have received a framing of pilasters, a 
deviation repeated also in the re-entering middle 
portion of the eastern front, where the window 
mouldings are supported by attached colamns, 
employed throughout, only at the two otherwise 
quite plain projections. 

iesieel anaes sabe central portion of the 
princi ©, projecting in greater breadth, 
which through its eight Corinthian colamns placed 
before pilasters assumes the form of a loggia, 
characterises this part as the centre point of the 
whole building. This is also further signalised 
here by a superstructure framed by a triglyphic 
entablature, the triglyphs of w are of sand. 
stone, the metopes of terra-cotta. Here, also, is 


the board-room, the seven high circalar wiadows 
of which, encased by terra-cotta 
open on to the loggia, while below is the 





cipal entrance to the building. 
At entering, on crossing the spacious vestibule, 









nilding was enlarged at a later 






used and its clever employment. The base of 


continual purification of the law and the spirit of 


continuous horizontal bands of its broad sarface, | i 
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the central vely round 
Soe constyunte coveatl ater anak quien of WA 
apa one is Semen give a 
larger numbers en special 
occasions,—on days for shares, &o. 
The eastern wing be entirely occupied by 


adjoining building by a circular window, adorned 
by spandrel figures, opening in the upper story 
on to a balcony. 


account by the architect from the beginning, and 
which increased not a little the difficulties 
attending the condact and the uniform pro. 
gress of building operations, has finally been 
the cause of rendering prominent, also ont. 
wardiy, by suitable and generally understood 
emblems, the) newly-created relations in which 
the building willSstand to the German empire. 
The old Prussian Bank, situate abont the 
middle of the present principal facade, had to 
be left standing while the walls were rising from 
the ground round it, until the new buildings 
had so far advanced as to furnish sufficient 
accommodation. Thus the great front had so 
little advanced towards completion,—the orna- 
mentation of the wings having been finished in 
al] but a few of its details,—that the decorations 
intended for it originally were supplanted only 
quite recently by new designs, doing fall justice 
to the altered circumstances. The lions and 
eagles which, the former guarding urns, the 
latter tripods, alternately fill the panels of the 
window parapets, are now to be confined to the 
side fronts,{and are} to be supplanted on the 
principal fagadeJby the arms of the federal 
states, to be executed in majolica, of which two 
and two each are destined for the breast-heighta 


With the exception of the above changes, 
illustration gives a pretty correct view of the 
new building, saving a few details. Thus the 
palm-leaves of the oyma of the entablature will, 








the city of London, ted by the 
se Getendl ‘Uigeeea Gamat anteemteent of the 
United States, was and executed by 
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THE NEW IMPERIAL BANK, BERLIN.—Henr Friepricn Hirzic, ARcnrrTEcr. 
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8ST. AUGUSTINE'S CHURCH, PENDLEBURY, MANCHESTER.—Plan. 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, PENDLE. 
BURY, MANCHESTER. 

Tue charch is of brick, with Stourton stone 
arches and windows. It is of considerable 
height. The plan is a somewhat unusual one. 
There are no aisles, bat the necessary abutments 
are inside the main walls,—internal buttresses, 
in fact,—and these are pierced with low arches. 
The recesses thus obtained are vaulted with stone. 
The windows are of four lights in the chancel, 
and of three lights in the nave. They are placed 
high up in the outer walls. The east and west 
windows are filled with excellent stained glass; 
and the other windows are being executed, and 
the panels of the reredos aré being painted with 
figares. The nave is paved throughout, and has 
chairs, and the chancel has good oak stalls. 
There is a high screen of carved oak, and high 
side screens to form the chancel. The font has 
a high oak cover. The lectern is of brags, and 
standsin the chancel. The altar is raised nine 
steps above the nave. The east end is the 
richest part of the fabric, both externally and 
internally, and has niches with figares of the 
four Latin Doctors and others. There is a 
figure of St. Augustine over the west door. 
way, and of our Lord over the sonth entrance- 
porch. It is intended that the tower shall 
be detached at the south side of the church. 
The exterior of the building has been kept 
rather plain, with the exception of the east 
end, before mentioned. There were two reasons 
for this simple treatment: in the first place, 
there are large mills near the church, and it was 
advisable, by every means at the architect's 
disposal, to give an appearance of sizeand mass; 
and, in the second place, it was considered more 
jadicious to spend money upon internal than 
external decoration. 

The general effect, both of the interior and 
exterior, is one rather of size than elaboration, 
though considerable richness is given to the 
interior by the furniture and glass. 

The style adopted is that of the latter end 
of the fourteenth century, the of the 
windows of the flowing type, rather rich in 
character, and thoroughly English in treatment. 


The churchyard is entered through an arched 
gateway, over which is the sexton’s house, near 
to which are large echools. 


The whole appearance of the buildings will 
be greatly improved by the erection of the 
tower of the church, round which they wiil make 
an exceedingly effective group. 

The church was erected at the sole charge of 
Mr. E. 8. Heywood, of Pendlebury. The archi. 
tects were Messrs. G. F, Bodley & T. Garner, of 


Gray's-ian, London. 











A “PRIX DE ROME” FOR LITERATURE. 


Since the Ministry of the Fine Arts in Paris 
Lave distributed the Grand Priz de Rome and 
the Priz du Salon, both of which entitle the 
successfal candidate to a three years’ residence | 
at the Villa Medici, on the Pincian Hill, at Rome, | 
a happy suggestion has been made by a writer 
in the Gaulois, that the “ Prix de Rome” should 
not be confined to painters, scalptore, archi- 
tects, and musicians solely, but that literary 
men should be eligible to compete for the 
coveted and comfortable distinction, 

Notwithstanding that the suggestion does not 
appear to meet with universal approbation, 
even among literary men themselves, there can 
be but little doubt that we shall very shortly 
hear of a Grand Priz de Rome for French lite- 
rary merit, and we can imagine few prizes that 
the youthful man of letters woald more assidu- 





ously read up for. 


It is probable that such a prize would be 


more prolific of good results than experience 
has shown us artistic prizes have led to, bat the 
literary man, we may suppose, would be less likely 
to be injured by the enervating inflaence of the 
traditionary teaching at the Villa Medici, which 
has had in too many cases a fatal influence on 
the majority of “ Prix-de-Rome” men.” 

The ambitious, but mistaken, early teaching of 
Poussin and Lebran still oppresses each suc- 
ceeding newly-arrived embryo great man, and 
we see the works this year on the walls of the 
Salon of many a decorated but not decorative 
painter, with a feeling of surprise that sach men 
could ever have deserved their early honours. 

The literary prize.man would be less shackled : 
he has only to read and think, and the expressing 
form and coloar of his mind will soon display itself 
and his work take its rank beside the famous 
atatue or symphony f maize or noble facade. 

The constitution of our Literary Fand, and our 
excellent Benevolent societies, which distribute 


to aid the necessitous and the afflicted, the power 
they possess, to encourage patient, 
struggling merit. How much, for 
would some literary men rejoice at the prospect 
and realisation of a three years’ literary labour 
at Rome or Florence, Venice or Naples, and what 
great resalts might we not jastly expect from an 
indastrious literary search ia the library of the 
Vatican or the more accessible Minerva? What 
treasures might not be found hidden in the 
hoarded MSS. of the old chests of the Palazzi of 
the Trastevere; how much unearthed history 
might be brought to light, how mach nearer to 
accurate information on many undetermined 





nts should we arrive, by the patient inquiry 
iia fow yetes of labortons Teleate ? 


It is a great error to suppose that, under the 
painful pressure of necessity, men produce their 
best work: necessity may, nay, it must, lead us 
to earn bread, bat great works are created with 
a higher aim than even oar own personal support. 
Thackeray represents, it is true, Addison 
writing his famous poem of the “ Campaign” ia 
a small lodging in the Haymarket, and eating a 
sixpeony dinner from the cookshop, but he makes 
him give his friends a good deal of Bargundy, 
and he was at the time not oppressed by debt. 
Byron was not eractly poor at any moment of 
his literary life. Hallam, Grote, Macaulay, were 
certainly never in want; Prescott and Ticknor 
were almost affluent before they ventured to 
publish, and poor Motley, whose death we have 
had so recently to deplore, had been Minister at 
Vienna before he became famous for his splendid 
histories. Sir Joshaa painted his best pictures 
long after he mast have acquired a pretty sab- 
stantial embankment, and it is impossible to 
imagine the love of gain urging men of science 
to achieve greater triumphs than they have done. 
The conductors of at least two of our leading 
journals, certainly as they are, as Vanity Fair 
says, “in society,” surely must be considered 
free from difficulties ; in point of fact, 
we may trace nearly all the bad work to haste 
and want of leisure owing to the want of money, 
and not the good work to the same misfortune, 
and those artists, in whatever line, who are spoilt 
by success will be found, ere their fifty years of 
trial, to be weak and more than uncommonly 
faulty. 

Literary men and artists, as we gradgingly 
call those alone who paint or model, are more 
congenial than they are quite aware of, and their 
association a5 Rome, under circumstances so 
agreeable, would assuredly help to add a fresh 
charm and interest to our annual exhibitions. 


might disappear, under the critical eye of an 
= jadiced literary man at the artist’s elbow, 

the literary man would gain something from 
the painter in acquiring a knowledge of the 
painter’s jargon, that technical vocabulary of his 
art that is so often misused by the would-be 
critic, and by those whose knowledge is confined 
within a very limited circle. The“ tone,” in fact, 
of both artist and author might by this contact be 
im , ® more correct “form” established, 

on the whole, we might expect from the 
happy stadent who has passed his three years at 
Rome an ample retarn by which the world might 
be enriched at a cost certaialy within the ability 


of our literary guilds. 
Paris. 
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DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
IN PRUSSIA. 


It is almost impossible to describe in general 
terms the character of the houses occupied by 
the working-classes in Prussia, varying so widely 
as they do in different localities. What may be 
true of the houses in one place is er in- 
applicable to those of another, and even of others 
in the same locality or in the neighbourhood. Ip 
the large towns the artisan classes live almost 
exclusively in lodgings, and it is rarely that the 
independent artisan or small tradesman lives in 
a house of his own, whereas in the country, and 
in the small towns, the latter is more frequently 
the rule than the exception. The houses in- 
habited by the rural artisans, labourers, hand- 
loom weavers, &c., both as regard their structure 
and living arrangements, are generally of the 
poorest kind, especially in the eastern provinces. 
Labourers, factory operatives, miners, &c., are 
frequently obliged, even in the country, to live 
in lodgings, or else in buildiogs expressly con- 
structed for working-men by the large landed 
proprietors in the eastern provinces, and by the 
mill-owners and proprietors of mines and iron. 
works and companies in the western provinces. 
In many districts in the west, joint-stock build- 
ing companies and co-operative building societies 
have been established, with the object of supply- 
ing proper dwellings in particular localities for 
working-men and their families, these to become 
eventually, by a gradual course of payments, the 
property of the tenants; but the efforts made 
to improve the working-men’s dwellings are on 
too small a scale to do more than reach the 
surface of the evil. 

The provincial authorities of the eight 
provinces of which Prassia was composed pre- 
viously to the late war have furnished the follow- 
ing particulars relating to the dwellings of the 
working-classes in their several departments :— 


PROVINCE OF PRUSSIA, 


(1.) Cirele of Memel.—The dwellings of the 
workmen in the rural districts are poor and 
inadequate in the extreme. The houses are of 
one story, built of mud, and some even of grass; 
the windows ore nailed up and never opened. 
The honses contain, in general, one dwelling-room 
and a sleeping-room, frequently unfloored. 

(2.) Circle of Konigsberg.—The houses of the 
working classes are usuelly built for two families, 
and houses lately have been built for four 
families of labourers. In these each family has 
a dwelling-room with a stove for cooking, one 
bed-room and a loft, and either a stable or pig. 
tye. 

(3.) Inthe Circles of Gerdanen and Seidenderg 
several families frequently live together in small 
dark and damp rooms. 


PROVINCE OF SILESIA, 


(1.) Circle of Leignitz—In many of the rural 
communes the houses are thatched, of one story, 
and with small windows admitting little ligat and 
air. The interior is low, dark, and contracted, 
with close and bad air. 

(2.) Circle of Balkenhain.—The weavers’ 
houses usually contain from two to three living- 
rooms, and one or two bed-rooms. One room is 
only large enough to hold from one to three looms, 
and but little furniture. The rooms are barely 
sufficiently high to stand upright in, and the 
windows are not more than 2 ft. square. 

(3.) In Richenbach, the honses in the more 
important manufacturing districts are over- 
crowded with weavers, and the rents are high. 
The number of houses does not increase in pro- 
portion to the growth of the population. In Piess, 
several labourers’ families (from ten to fifteen 
persons, ays Mr. Petre, of the British Embassy) 
frequently live in one room, in which there is no 
pretension to comfort and cleanliness, and the 
room costs from 18s. to 21, 5s. a year. 


PROVINCE OF WESTPHALIA, 


(1.) Circle of Minden.— There is great 
dearth of dweliing-houses in the country, and 
some of the communes have erected, in conse- 
quence what are called “ communal houses” or 
houses for the poor. In the town of Minden 
iteelf this want is most severely felt, and a 
working-man’s family has to pay from 61. to 
71. 10a. for house-rent annually. 

(2.) Circle of Ahans.—The dwellings of the 
labouring classes are confined within the smallest 
possible limite; they generally consist of a 
kitchen, a liviag room, place 
cellar or a garret, and a stall for a cow, goat, or 


@ few beds, a | ago, 





pig. The rooms are small and low, and frequently 
damp. 

(3.) Circle of 
of a working-man’s family consists usually of a 
kitchen, living-room, one or two sleeping-rooms, 
and a cellar or loft, with a shed for a goat. The 


Koesfeld.—The dwelling-house 


rooms are small and low. Rentin the towns is 
from 11. 10s, to 21. 8s. annually. 


RHENISH PROVINCE, 


(1.) Circle of Essen —The workmen in the 
coal-mines form a colony in the vicinity of the 
mines, and occupy as many as 100 houses. House. 
rent in the towns is from 31. to 3l. 15s., and in 
the country from 21. 5s, to 3l. annually, The 
families of working men are often pinched for 
room, in consequence of their taking in other 
workmen as boarders. The latter sleep in the 
garret, but otherwise live with the family in one 
or two rooms. 

(2.) Circle of Dawn.—The houses of the day- 
labourers (Tagclébner) are mostly bad, small, 
and so densely crowded that without great 
attention to ventilation and cleanliness sickness 
is sure to prevail. ; 

(3.) Circle of Ottweiler.—In the mining colonies 
lately established here the houses of the miners 
are neat and cheerful. The three royal coal- 
mines of Keinitz have three large sleeping-houses 
belonging to them, to accommodate 800 men. 
The Rheden Mine has two of these, for the 
accommodation of 400 men. The miners pay 
1s. 6d. per month, for which they have a bed and 
towels, and the use of half a press. To enable 
miners to settle in the neighbourhood, the Miners’ 
Union (“ Koappschaftsverein”), has purchased 
1,350 acres of land for founding a mining colony. 
It sells at cost price, or leases at a moderate 
rent, one-sixth of an acre of land to any one who 
will build a house upon it, and one-sixth of an 
acre, on the same terms, fora garden. Money 
for building purposes is also advanced at 4 per 
cent. interest, to be deducted from the wages, 
with a present of from 221. 10. to 301. as a pre- 
mium for building. 

Among the working classes of Prussia the 
miners and iron-workers occupy an exceptional 
position, inasmuch as their welfare and interests 
are attended to by the Government officials who 
are appointed to superintend all the mines, iron. 
works, and galt-works of the kingdom. This 
class of the labouring population is animated by 
an honourable esprit de corps dating from the 
earliest times, and forming a singular exception 
to the egotistical tendencies prevalent amongst 
the working-classes of the present day. The 
great importance naturally attached to the con- 
servation of so able and staunch a race of work- 
men as these miners and iron-workers has induced 
both the State and the private owners of the 
larger works to provide suitable dwellings for 
them, and to make such general provision for 
their comfort and well-being as to make their 
lot an enviable one in comparison with many 
of their fellow labourers. They seldom, how- 
ever, succeed in amassing any considerable 
savings, and some of them emigrate from time 
to time to other countries where the mining 
interest is on a smaller scale than in Prussia. 
The miners and iron workers of Upper Bilesia 
are almost exclasively Poles, and contrast un- 
favourably with the German workmen in their 
addiction to debauchery and dissipation, 0 much 
so that in many of the works where they are 
employed measures have been adopted for paying 
the weekly wages due to them to their wives, to 
prevent them from squandering their earnings 
instead of supporting their families. 

By far the greatest portion of textiles are 
manufactured by the weavers in their own 
houses, with the assistance of the members of 
their families or of journeymen for large com- 
mercial houses and manufacturers. The latter 
supply the materiale, and buy up the textiles at 
certain prices previously fixed upon. The large 
silk manufactories on the left bank of the Rhine, 
for example, are able to give employment with 
the necessary materials to the handloom weavers 
for several months at a time. A direct com- 
munication being established between‘the manu- 
facturer and the weaver, the services of a middle. 
man are not required. The weaver, as soon as 
he has finished his work, takes it to the mann- 
facturer, and brings back with him a fresh 
supply of material. This class of weavers is 
tolerably well off. They are in possession of 
good looms, ‘and are generally considered as 
-~ to earn a pa B asp gs ge the 

inen industry receiy death-blow years 
most of the weavers of Middle Silesia 
turned their attention to cotton-weaving; but 





as they could not afford to purchase the new 
looms, they had to work on credit; and being 
completely at the mercy of the large manufac. 
turing and commercial establishments by whom 
they were re were obliged to accept the 
lowest possible wages. Attempts have been 
made, apparently with small success, to draft 
those Silesian m into other 


ocen 

portant groups which constitute 
the working classes of Prussia, these weavers, 
numbering about 30,000, are undoabtedly the 
poorest, the worst fed, and, Brace their weak 
physical constitutions, the capable of 
raising themselves unassisted above their pre. 
sent condition. : 

Foremen of works in factories, managers o 
printing-offices, foremen of mineg, and other 
such like head men and overseers, employed in 
industrial establishments, are more 
in the light of employés than of , and 
in disputes between the masters and the men 
they generally side with the former. This inter. 
mediate class is c one of importance 
and influence in the social end economical ques. 
tions which are constantly arising between the 
representatives of capital and labour, and yet it 
is by no means treated jwith the consideration 
which it deserves. The reason ig that there is 
always an abundance of edacated men in the 
country who are only too glad to be able to 
obtain employment of this kind. The salaries 
paid to persons of this class are just sufficient 
to provide them with the means of living in 
tolerable comfort, but they are considered lower 
than what are paid to a similar class in every 
other country. 

Porters, loaders, packers, and such-like 
labourers, who are employed to do heavy 
work of all kinds, whether for commercial and 
industrial establishments, or in seaports and 
inland towns, generally earn good and even high 
wages, as the great physical strength required 
for this sort of labour is rare enough to prevent 
the labour market from being overstocked. 
These people soon save a sufficient sum of money 
to enable them to set up an independent busi- 
ness as carriers, small shopkeepers, &o. 

As regards wages, whenever the character of 
the work rises above mere coarse manual labour, 
and approximates more to that of the skilled 
labour of the artisan or manufacturer, the rates 
of wages rise to above 2s. 6d. a day. Miners 
employed on tanne] work are paid up to 3s. a 
day, and in the circle of Gorlitz a brickmaker 
and his wife can earn during the summer 3s. 9d. 
@ day, and ia the circle of Janir from 24s. to 30a. 
a week, For work coming within the category 
of skilled or art industry, and for work requiring 
more than common technical skill, wages rise 
to a progressively high standard, enabling the 
artisan to earn from 751, to 901. a year and up. 
wards. The wagesof modellers and enamellers 
in iron foundries, of smiths and carpenters in 
machine works, are from 3s, to 49. 6d. a day. 

Throughout nearly the whole of Prussia, 
artisans, journeymen, and apprentices’ work 
regularly in summer from 5 a.m. to 12, and 
from 1 p.m to 7, and even later, and in 
winter from daybreak sometimes from 6 a.m. 
to 8 or 9 in the evening. The hand.loom 
weaver frequently sits at his loom employed 
in monotonous labour for sixteen hours a 
day; and agricultural labourers have to work 
hard for twelve hours a day out of harvest 
time, and during harvest time fourteen hours. 








Memorial of a Great ! .—Not till 
the church at Newchapel, North Staffordshire, is 
crumbling over the grave of James Brindley, has 
any Seaetitice been pryregee to worthily 
perpetuate the memory great engineer 
whose remains lie under an unpretending tomb- 
stone, insoribed, “In memory = 5 sete Brindley, 
of Turnhurst, engineer, who wag interred here 
September 30tb, 1772, aged 56.” Many persons 
have thought, and with some reason, that the 
engineer's works constituted the most enduring 
monument of his fame. The North Staffordshire 
people are at length moving to secure a worthy 
monument to the fame of the great engineer. 
The old church at Newchapel is falling into ruin, 
besides bei together too small for the 
demands le upon its resources, while the 
inhabitants of the district are principally of the 
ecining stents and S29 poor to give much help 
tow, the rebuilding of the edifice. A com- 
mittee has therefore been formed to invite 
subscriptions, 
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WANDERINGS AND QUESTIONINGS IN 
ARCHITEOTURE AND ART. 


PORTIC, RHETORICAL, AND LITERARY INSCRIPTIONS 
48 4 MURAL DECORATION.* 


Iz would be in ecclesiastical, scholastic, and 
educational edifices, i the former, 


Seville, 
how mach more would the Hebrew and Greek 
scriptures,—the divine utterances of which should 


found equal to the adornment 
of Christian places of worahip? From these, 
passages conld be drawn that would render the 
walls + on the highest of all subjects, and 
call up the t and most ing scenes, 
involving the “ fate of worlds, the revolutions of 
heaven and of earth.” In this class of edifice 
the most sacred branch of literature,—theology, 
the seience of God,—may be made largely to 
contribute to the architectural excellence, both 
without and within; where its utterances would 
blend with and heighten the effect of the 
and music of the service, of which they would 
seem an echo, Hitherto scarcely anything 
beyond the Decalogue,—a feature which, per- 
haps, attracts the eye more than any other, 
though already engraved on the memory of most 
people,—has found its way into Protestant places 
of worship. It is surely strange that texts, 
expressive of the peculiar genius and spirit of 
Christianity, should not have invariably accom. 
panied it. 

The aspiring character of a Gothic pile may 
be intensified by its being charged with passages 
striking in, as it were, with the aspiring prin. 
ciple—words which by their pathos and 
solemnity, their sublimity and pregnancy, would 
wrap it in a cloud of glorious visions, and lend 
the wings of morning to the soul of the devout 
worshipper. They are to he found in the Psalms 
of David, in the Prophets, and New Testament, 
and even in the writings of Milton, in some parte 
of which are met with bursts of devotional and 
lyric rapture which, to use his own language, 
seem “a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies.” 

Among the fature decorations bestowed on 
St. Paul's Cathedral, if the stone will bear the 
chisel, might be, I think, passages from the 
Greek Testament, occupying the entire of the 
lower frieze; which, to use a Scripture simile, 
would put a new song into its mouth. It would 
wed to the grand music of its architecture the 
most sacred melodies of mind, and shed a more 
holy influence around it. To both the eye and 
imagination, probably, Hebrew and Greek sen- 
tences would have a greater charm than English 
or Latin, They would have a greater air of 
mystery,—a legitimate object in art, and would 
form g loftier element of decoration from being 
in the original and more sacred languages. The 
objection of their not being readable by all 
might be obviated by the publication of transla- 
tions, or by their being repeated in other parts 
of the edifice in the vernacular. 

To come to ordinary street architecture: I 
conceive that even the necessary inscriptions of 
a shop front, as the name and profession of its 
keeper, might be rendered @ more interesting 
feature than it usually is at present. Sach in- 
scriptions ought to be made the chief decorative 
feature; and to afford ample and proper space 
for them should be the guiding principle of the 
design; which would render it a means of diversity 
of character to the streets. How far inscriptive 
matter, beyond what is demanded by business, 
is applicable to shops or dwelling-houses, I will 
not gay. Bat words there are lying mute in 
books which, in the dullest neighbourhoods of 
our large cities, would open up the bright realms 
of fancy and imagination to the inhabitants, or, 
what is better, awaken in some of them salutary 
reflection, mingle with their minds, and perhaps 
sweeten their temper. I remember seeing an 
inscription engraved over a@ private house, ex- 
pressive of its master’s trust in Providence, in 
allusion to a event in hia life, which 
certainly did not seem out of place, and was, I 
doubt not, a word of comfort and in season to 
many. 

Exchanges, markets, and other places of trade 
and commerce, would be none the worse, I fancy, 
if their walls were made didactic by some maxims 
of wisdom and common sense, or of prudence and 


honesty. 





* Bee p. 606, ante, 
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and adaptation of ornamental alphabets. Their 


poetry | capability of pleasing the eye ia not to be judged 


of by the effect of inscriptions on Roman build. 
ings, where they are too often a disfigurement ; 
because it is evident the Romans took no pains 
whatever to render them agreeable to the eye; 
and only designed them to convey i 
to posterity. They could probably be made as 
harmonious—as suitable to their place,—by their 
linear character, or direction of their lines, as 
the Contest of the Centaurs and Lapith on the 
metopes of the Parthenon. 

Of the Sigean inscriptions, in the most ancient 
Greek characters, relating to the buildings of 
Athens, among the Elgin marbles, I have not 
sufficient recollection to speak; but they might 
possibly be suggestive on this subject. 

It may be thought by some of the more prac. 
tical readers of the Builder that I have given 
too much rein to my fancy in this essay, and been 
led by her into some extravagance of suggestion. 
But I have predicated nothing of inscriptions 
beyond what they were to the people just men- 
tioned ; and what they were in their bands they 
may become to us, who have a higher and purer 
source from which to draw them,—an almost 
boundless source, for it is an eutire kingdom of 
the mind’s empire, the whole realm of literatare, 
by means of which the immortal accents of 
poesy become blended with the frozen music of 
architecture,—poesy one of the chief instra- 
ments for the refinement and exaltation of 
society. Any kind of literary matter so far 
intellectualises a piece of architecture; it puts 
more mind into it, and makes it speak more dis- 
tinctly than it otherwise could. But, by means 
of poetry, we may leaven it with the effusions of 
the very highest minds, and thrill it with the 
spirit of the sublimest human productions. 

By means of inscriptions can we not make 
stones “ cry out,” and preach sermons in @ more 
literal and distinct manner than Shakspeare 
dreamt of, or meant by the words I allude to? 
Or would there be half as much hyperbole in- 
dulged in, in saying of a house, according to the 
character of its inscriptions, that it rejoiced or 
sorrowed, or that it was imbued with wisdom 
and learning, as we frequently find in the 
Oriental poets when speaking of inanimate ob- 
jects of natare? The Hebrew writers, for 
example, make the little hills to “clap their 
hands.” 

They would give to a building a more interest. 
ing and intellectual air, even where, from some 
cause, they could not be read, and touch the 
imagination more than any decoration of un- 
meaning or geometrical form, as they must 
suggest the idea of something higher than the 
eye could perceive, 

Let me ask the reader who may think these 
suggestions fanciful, just to look around him in 
London or any other of our large towns, and 
observe how many stractures this laminous and 
inexpensive element of decoration would have 
improved or half redeemed from failare of due 
architectural effect; how it would have clothed 
the naked, filled the empty, varied the monotonons, 
given interest to the uninteresting, and addi- 
tional life, expression and sentiment, and power 
over the imagination to all. It wonld, I think, 
have more or less benefited such edifices as 
Somerset House, St. Panul’s Oathedral, the 
National Gallery, the Post Office, the British 
Museum, many of the Pali-mall club-houses, the 
Leeds Town Hall, the Liverpool St. George's 
Hall, Fitzwilliam Maseum, Cambridge, Royal 





atten. | Inatitution, Manchester, and most buildings in 


Liverpool, Manchester, &c., in the 
, ked pedi 


from ite monotony, and make 
sublimely vocal. tic, historic, and literary 


P 
passages might be engraved on its long empty 
friezes, which would be like @ zone of radiant 
light to it. By this means, though a new baild- 
ing, it might be invested with much of the 
interest which only attaches to old ones, and 
made almost equally potent with an old one to 
conjure to the mental eye the deeds of renowned 
men and events of history; and so be brought 
more into keeping and harmony with its rich 
historic contents,—the gems and pearls 
of antiquity within, which to give voice 
and eloquence to their archi casket. St. 
George’s Hall, which is greatly in want of sculp- 
ture, over its large eastern portico, 
which, I fear, it will never get, could have words 
inscribed on its friezes, such as would kindle the 
imagination of the spectator to clothe it with 
more than sculpture could have bestowed, and 
wake around it visions of unseen and ideal being. 

Some buildings in London could be pointed 
out of the triamphal-arch type, with features, 
such as attic order, panels, &c., that appear 

for inscription, and have no meaning 
whatever without them, 

Passing by the pediment, which, as the brow 
or forehead of a building, ought to be its most 
intellectual feature,—that ful of thought,— 
bare friezes give a naked, empty, unfinished 
look, which no building of any importance should 
wear. A naked frieze is almost as bad asa 
piece of bare canvas left in the middle of a 

ure. 

Though I have chiefly referred, in illustration 
of my remarks, to trabeated edifices, yet I do not 
deem inscriptions more applicable to Classic 
structures than to Gothic ones, which generally 
present as many and suitable fields for them in 
the shape of panels, spandrels, gables, and 
gablets, and might have been designed for yield- 
ing more. Their adoption into modern Gothic 
design would assist the architects in giving 
increased interest and individuality to their 
works, which might be expected to present 
more diversity of character than they do, and 
less family likeness and resemblance to their 
Medizoval grandparents; on which, applied with 
earnestness and true artistic feeling, inscriptions 
would, I conceive, be a step in advance. 

I have only to add that the objection that 
their more extensive use would be casting pear!s 
before swine, and render literature and poetry 
too common, would apply equally against schemes 
for general education,—the diffusion of popular 
literature, and against printing itself. 

SamueL Hvacins, 








PROPOSED MUSEUM IN THE EAST END 
OF GLASGOW. 


Ar the last meeting of the Glasgow Town 
Council, Preceptor Macdonald, in moving the 
Parks Committee minutes, referred toa portion of 
them touching on the expansion and development 
of the Kelvin-grove Industrial Museum in the 
west end of the city, which was now very seriously 
impeded by want of accommodation for addi- 
tional specimens. Unless the present exhibition 
space were largely increased there would soon be 
no alternative but to decline farther gifts of 
articles and offers of loan collections, and he sug- 
gested that it shonld be remitted to the com- 
mittee to prepare a report on the subject of 
accommodation at the Museum. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, 
Lord Provost Bain asked whether it would not 
be a wise thing to have daplicates of the 
specimens for the purpose of starting an 
Industrial Museum in the east end of the city. 
Having alluded to the need of such a place in 
the basy and populous eastern district, his lord- 
ship said the Improvement Trust purchased 
some time ago what was known as the old 
Bridgeton Bleaching Green, and the money paid 
for it was the property of the feuars of Bridgeton. 
It was then lodged in the bank to be drawn by 
the parties interested, or by the authority of the 
Conrt of Session. The fands now amounted to 
2,5911., and he believed there was little doubt 
that the feuars would give that sum for the pur- 
pose of forming the nucleus of an Industrial 

i end. Should this be agreed 
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as was , or for some other purpose, get 
a Swim ee sanctioning the proceeding. 
For himself he should willingly give a subsorip- 
tion towards the object of equal amount to the 
one he gave for the establishment of the Maseam 
in the west end, and he believed there were 
plenty of gentlemen in Glasgow who would 
gladly do the same. 

Mr. Morrison, among other members, spoke in 
support of the Lord Provost's suggestion, which 
seemed to be heartily approved of, and the 
minutes were confirmed in the usual way. 








THE MICROSCOPE AS A CERAMIC TEST. 


Ata recent meeting of the French Academy 
of Science, M. Daubrée communicated some par- 
ticulars of an application of the microscope to 
archsological inquiry, which promises to prove 
of considerable atility in such investigations, and 
to afford a valuable method of detecting spurious 
antiques. The in were MM. Fouqué 
and De Cassac, and the problem to be solved 
was whether certain vases found in the Greek 
island of Santorin, in 1867, in some prehistoric 
dwellings, buried beneath the thick deposit of 
pumice, had been manufactared on the spot or 
were of foreign make. Very thin laming, cut 
from the vases, and placed under the microscope, 
revealed the following facts :— 

1. That the material of the vases contained the 
elements of the terrass and trachytic lavas of 
submarine origin which are common in the south. 
western portion of the island of Santorin. 

2. That it also contained fragments of labra- 
dorite and angite, which are very common in all 
three islands of the Santorin group. 

3. Also, traces of obsidianic débris, which are 
common in the pumice-beds of the south part of 
Santorin. 

4. Also, fragments of marble and micacious 
schist identical with those forming the mass of 
the Great St. Elie, in Santorin. 

5. Also, minute grains of quartz, crystals of 
monoclinic and triclinic feldspar, augite, horn- 
blende, &c., embedded ia the terrass of which 
the vases were principally composed. 

6. Also various foramenifera, diatoms, and 
sponges. The cavities of the foramenifera were 
filled with opal, calcite, or limonite. 

These peculiarities were observable in the 
smallest lamina subjected to the microscope. 
They were equally characteristic of the coarser 
pottery, and of that of finer grain and textare. 
None of the vases showed any vestiges of anor- 
thite, which is very common in the northern part 
of the island. The foramenifera, diatoms, and 
sponges in them were identical with those 
found in the terrass of the south side of the 
island; but much more abundant, and in better 
preservation. 

From which facts the observers goncluded :— 

1. That the pottery in question, coarse and 
fine, without exception, was made in the island. 

2. That it was made of earth, from a bottom 
to which the tide had access, und which was also 
open to a fresh-water deposit of detritus from 
the rocks of the south end of the island. 

3. That the site of the manufactare must now 
be covered by the sea, as no spot in Santorin at 
present completely fulfils the above conditions. 
The bed was probably in a valley lying between 
the south coast of the island, and a large volcanic 
cone, occupying an area which now is covered by 
the remains of its base. There is independent 
geological evidence of the former existence of 
such @ valley opeuing down to the westward, 
opposite the islet of Aspronisi. Here evidently 
was obtained the material of which the vases 
were made. 

a The i have been sun-dried, and 
at a very temperature, as the fragments 
of marble are in nowise altered. 

It will be seen that MM. Fouqué and De Cassac 
have worked out pod case po ne completely. 
me - . t aid re by the Hs 

e study of rocks is becoming daily more recog- 
nised, and there is no good reason Anes it should 


nos prove equally valuable in archswological 
inqaizies, 








Victoria (Philosophical) Institute.—The 
Rev. Isaac Taylor read a paper on the History of 
Alphabets before this Society on Monday evening, 
at the Rooms of the Society of Arte. Sivdeer 
a by numerous diagrams, and was 

w y an Letesenting archsological dis- 
cussion. ‘four new members were 
elected, after which 


ia the museum, 


TIMELY DISCOVERY OF A DANGEROUS 
CHURCH ROOF. 
Tux roof of St. Walburgh’s Roman Catholic 


Church, at Preston, one of the largest ecclesias- 
tical edifices in the town, with accommodation 


for upwards of 2,000 persons, has jast been dis. 
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had given way several inches, and from 
several defects ioe vast hee eee 
was now altogether dangerous, Oa Mr. Garlick 
makiog his report, he was instructed to make 
immediate temporary repairs, and at a meeting 


struct the entire roof at a cost of 4,0001. At 
the meeting it was observed that Mr. Garlick’s 
discoveries proved that the congregation had had 
@ narrow escape from what might have been a 
dreadful calamity. 
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A SHAMEFUL ASSERTION. 


Tne following letter recently received from 
Mr. Raskin by a Liverpool gentleman has been 
sent to us. We have read it with sorrow and 


indignation :— 
“ Venice, 15th April, 1877. 

My dear Sir,—It is impossible for any one to 
know the horror and eontempt with which I 
regard modern restoration—but it is so great 
that it simply paralyses me in despair—and in 
the sense of such difference in all thought and 
feeling between me and the people I live in the 
midst of, almost makes it useless for me to talk 
to them. Of course, all restoration is accursed 
architects’ jobbery, and will c= as long as 
they can get their filthy bread by such business. 
Bat things are worse here than in England. 
You have little left there to lose: here, every 
hour is ruining buildings of inestimable beauty 
and historical valae—simply to keep stone. 
lawyers at work. I am obliged to hide my face 
from it all, and work at other things, or I should 
die of mere indignation and disgust.—Ever truly 
yours, J. Ruskin, 


Mr. Raskin is, of course, at liberty to regard 
modern restoration with “ horror and contempt,” 
but be has no shadow of right to say that “ all 
restoration is acoursed architects’ jobbery ” ; nor 
has he any right whatever to desigaate the 

ings of honourable men in the exercise of an 
arduous and honourable profession as “ their 
filthy bread.” The gentleman who sends us the 
letter describes it as “highly characteristic.” 
We are most unwilling to think so. We would 
much rather regard it as an exceptional mistake. 








AROHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 


Norfolk and Norwich.—The annual 

of the subscribers to the Norfolk and Ni 

Archwological Society was held at Norwich on 
the 6th inst. From the annual report and state. 
ment of accounts, we learn that the society has 
now completed thirty-one years of its work. The 
exoursion of the past year was to Trowse Church ; 
Kirby Bedon, with remains of two churches, one 
with an Early mixed tower; Framingham Pigot ; 
Framingham Earl Church; Arminghall Oburch, 
and the old Hall, in the same parish ; with some 
rich sculptures from different sources, and 
in different styles. The financial statement 
showed that the year commenced with 2881. 14s. 





in hand, that 881. 17s. 6d. had been received 
subscriptions, 171, 16s. 9d. by the sale ef publl 





cations, and 31. 16s. 3d. interest, making a total 
of 3991. 5s. 2d. After paying 
lishing ‘‘ Transactions,” there remained a balance 
in hand of 3241. Os. 3d. The president (the 
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, read a paper contributed by Mr. Mac. 
kenzie, on “ of the Colour used 
ia on Wood,” illustrated 

res Virgin and Child 








NEW BANKING PREMISES. 
Barnard Castle.—Mesars. J. Backhouse & Oo., 


principal part of the town, it will effect a great 
improvement by widening the end of Newgate. 
street, one of the principal approaches to the 
main thoroughfare, and which, considering its 
direct course between the town and the museum 
ast completed as a memorial to the late Mr. 
wes, will, it is thought, ultimately become only 
second in importance to the High-street itself. 
Elgin.—New buildings for the Royal Bank of 
Scotland have jast been completed in High-street, 
Elgin, opposite the Plainstones. Messrs. Peddie 
& Kinnear, of Edinburgh, are the architects. 
The front is of three lofty stories, with large 
windows aad a projecting bat comparatively fist 
roof, without gable-tops. The lower story is of 
masonry into courses. The entrance to 
the bank in the centre of it has a pediment over 
it, the panel of which ia richly carved. The 
second and third stories are of plain masonry. 
Each has a line of five large windows, those of 
the second story being surmounted by moulded 
canopies supported on consoles. The contractors 
were :—Mason, A. Allan ; carpenter, J. Findlay ; 
plasterer, D. Simpson; plumber, P. Mackenzie ; 
slater, G. Ogilvie. 








RUINOUS HOUSES. 

Ar the Southwark Police-court, the South- 
Eastern Railway Company, as owners of several 
rainous houses in Glasshouse-yard, Gravel-lane, 
Borough, were summoned before Mr. Partridge, 
by Mr. Napier, on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, for refusing and neglecting to 
secure the walls and other portions of the build. 
ings, which for some time past have been in a 
dangerous state. 
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ASTWOOD BANK (WORCESTERSHIRE) 
SEWERAGE. 
At the last meeting of the Alcester Burial 
Sanitary Authority, the Clerk read a communi- 
cation which had been received —_ the Local 
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WATER COMPANIES: THEIR POWERS AS 
TO BREAKING UP ROADS. 


EDGWARE HIGHWAY BOARD V, COLNE VALLEY 
WATER COMPANY. 
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section con 
pany), under certai 
and open the roads 


thei conduits for the of repairing 
Fgh = oy Tho 30th scwtion provided that, before the 


undertakers opened or broke up any street, bridge, sewer, 
drain, or foal, they aie te the onianes under 
whose control and the same it be, or to 
their clerk, surveyor, or other officer, notice in writing 
of their intention to open or break up the seme not less 
than three clear days befo ine such work, except 
in a case of emer arising defects in the pipes 


gency or 
other works, Notice was given on the 30th of On 
the 31st of May there was an answer sent yogeicing them 


not to o the roads until the should be submitted 
to the tiffs. The q was whether the p'aintiffe 
were right in iri or t in 


the defendants complied the 
a specification of the roads intended to be opened withou 
peng oem bap what part ofthe roads they proposed 
ay : 
The defenients contended that in the course of their 


obstractions which might necessitate a deviation from 
their intended course, and that by the powers conferred 
on the company by the Act of Parliament they were 
authorised to deviate. They submitted that the requisi- 
tion that a ‘‘plen”’ should be delivered, as provided 

J : ied by the specification 
which bad been given to the plaintiff. 


The Vice-Chancellor granted the injunction, holdin 
that the defendants were bound to submit for the approv 
of the plaintiffs a plan or description of the and 
manner in which they proposed to carry on their works, 
Although they had delivered a specification, they were 
required by the plaintiffs to deliver a plan, and their duty 
was then to have sent plan. If the plaintiffs did not 
epyrore of such plan, the defendante were empowered b 
the Act to take the matter before the jection who woul 
have decided the case. 

Injarction granted till further order. 








DEFECTIVE WORK. 
WOODIWISS v, SHARPE. 


Tue plaintiff in this case (beard in the Derby 
County Court the other day, before M-. W. F. 
Woodforde, judge), Mr. George Woodiwiss, 
bailder, of Derby, ght this action to recover 
141. 9s. 6d., balance of account for work, labour, 
and materials of seven houses in Bateman-street, 


Liteburch. 
Mr. Sharpe, builder, of Cross-street, Notting- 


ham, was the defendant, and he brought a counter 
claim for 261. Os. 8d. 


It was stated that the defendant contracted to do the 
work at seven houses in Bateman-street, at 91. per house, 
but it was alleged to have been so badly done that the 
plaintiff had to take down a quantity of the woodwork 
which had been fixed, and to complete the job himself. 
For this work he charged 84/, 6s., which was 211. 68, more 

Me. Shofifld, crchitect, a clerk of the works, and oth 

r. . a 6 wor er 
persons, were called to describe the defective nature of the 
work the plaintiff's men, and it was also 
shown that while it was proceeding a was sent to 
the defendant, who was at Nottingham, requesting hi 
come over. He did so by the first train, and it was 
that after he had had an interview with the pre 8 
clerk of the works, he suggested should 
finish the job. 

On behalf of the defendant, wi 
who had done the work, were called. that a 
portion of timber supplied to them by the plaintiff was 

n, and that in consequence of the plastering not being 
one and the wind bl upon it, the wo-dwork got out 
of plumb, and was cons: unsatisfactory. No blame 
was to be attached to the workmanship, the ‘whole of it 
being due to the timber not being properly 6 
Rag long hearing, the Judge gave a verdict for the 
Pp. . 


Finsbury.— On the 9th ivst., a new church 
was opened in Finsbury-avenue, close to Fins- 
bury-square, at the rear of the Broad-street 
Terminus, and was declared by the Archdeacon 
of London, Bishop Piers Claughton, to be dedi- 
cated to St. Agatha. The church is in the Early 
English style, and has underneath it 


ino'uding j 
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TOBIN’S PATENTS. 
RUSTLEY V. TOBIN. 








TRADE UNION DICTATION. 


AN instance of dictation on the part of a trade 
union has just occurred at Chorley. A builder 
and joiner in that town was last week sued in the 
local County-court for refasing to carry out an 
agreement into which he had entered to teach 
an apprentice his trade. It appears that although 
the indenture of apprenticeship between the 
defendant and the lad had been matually executed 
some time ago, the workmen in the defendant's 
employ demanded his discharge and the break. 
ing the agreement, on the plea that the 
apprentice was “above fifteen years of age.” 
The men threatened to strike if their demands 
were not complied with, whereupon the defendant 
yielded, and broke the agreement with the 
apprentice by discharging him. At the trial the 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with 101. 


by | damages, but expressed their sympathy with 


the defendant, whose difficulty, they stated, had 
been caused by the threats of the workmen. 








THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Siz,—It wonld appear that, after the lapse of 
some three years, the committee of taste now 
proposes to proceed with the decoration of 
St. Paul’s by filling the dome of the cathedral 
with mosaics, after the fashion of that of 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, and, as it is sta‘ed in the 
announcement of the committee's purpose, 
“ according to the wishes of Wren.” Now, sir, 
from all that I can gather, the wishes of Wren 
were vague on this point. The ornamental 
carvings of the cathedral show that his taste in 
decorative matters was defective, Sir Chris. 
topher, unfortunately, never visited Italy, Bat, 
primé facie, we have very on 
which to reat our argament for not imitating the 
decorations in the dome of St. Peter’s, in the 
most important fact, that as the architect him- 
self did not desire to slavishly imitate the exterior 
of St. Peter’s, neither would he have wished, if 
he were at all consistent, that the decorators to 
come after him should pursue a diametricall 
opposite course with regard to the interior. 
Wren meant his Protestant cathedral to be 
representative, and as such distinct from the 
Roman fane. I conceive, then, that to follow 
the decorations of the dome of St. Peter’s would 
be inconsistent and covtrary to Wren’s wishes. 
Besides, all painters who have studied mural 
decoration know that the decoration of the dome 
of St. Peter’s is one of the worst features, if 
not the very worst, of all the decorations in the 
interior of that edifice. 

It does not appear to be generally known that 
there is extant a very large engraving 
interior of St. Paul’s, which was execu 
Wm. Emmett daring Wren’s life, and dou 
under that eminent architect's supervisi 
this engraving there are actual indications 
decorations. Figures of the Evangelists are 
etched in the spandrels below the dome. In two 
of these spandrels, in the cathedral, mosaics 
placed; and as no mural 
decorations whatever existed in St. Paul’s at 
the time this evgraving was executed, I think 
we may safely conclude that these “ indications ” 
must have been introdaced either at the sugges- 

i of, Wren. But in 


a 
arta 


dome in this engraving is represented panelled, 
and as I suppose it. originally existed, till the 
was filled up and levelled to receive 

James Thornhill’s paintings. 


to 
Fulham-road were 





The reaches above the eye in public building 
are doubtless those in which mosaic,—if thi 
imperfect method of art be used at al!l,—should 
well pro- 
the edifice, and not colossi like the 
The icono- 


the use of gold, to make 
it a fine piece of decoration, and this without 
disturbing to any considerable extent what has 
i for more than 
W. Cave Tuomas. 








CHELSEA HALL AND CLUB ASSOCIATION. 


Tax new premises of this institution in the 
on the 13th of June 


and the new rooms jast added adjoin the hall, 
and consist of cellarage and kitchen accommo- 
dation in the basement; a large room, with 
private room attached, for letting to friendly 
societies, bar and caterer’s rooms adjoining, on 
the ground.floor; a reading-room, 30 ft. equare, 
a ’ room and library, on the first-floor ; 
and a billiard-room with two tables, and a 
bagatelle-table, on the second-floor. The roof is 
open-timbered, with a large lantern-light in the 
centre. Lavatory accommodation is provided 
on every floor ; the soil-pipe is carried up above the 
roof, with ventilating-cowl. A liftis provided, with 

ing-tubes attached throughout the whole 
height of the building, communicating with the 
kitchenin the basement, with the bar onthe ground 
floor, and with the passages on the upper floors. 
The cost of the additions has been abont 2,5001. 
The elevation towards Fulbam-road is in the 
Italian style, with preseed red brick facings, 
cornices, and enrichments. 

The architect was Mr. Alexander Payne, and 
the builder Mr. J. H. Brass. 

The club was founded about seven years ago; 
there are about 600 members. The Association 
is registered as a limited liability company, with 
shares of 11. each,—a great many of the 
members being shareholders; the shares are 
being rapidly taken up, and yielded a dividend 
last year of 7} per cent. 

The entrance-fee to the club is 2s. 6d.;.and 
the annual subscription 5s. for shareholders and 
10s, for non- 








SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


On the llth inst. the first school erected by 
the Board in the city of Westminster was publicly 
opened at a meeting presided over by the chair- 
man, Sir Charles Reed, and at which were pre- 
sent the divisional members and other gentlemen. 
The building is situated in the Horseferry-road, 
near the Gaslight Company’s office, and consists 
of a single block four stories in height, in the 
usual “ Queen Anne” style of architecture, having 


Y | entrances from the road and also from Romney. 


floor to boys, each department having school and 
two class rooms, with ample cloakrooms and lava- 
tories, separate staircases, 40. There are ample 
playgrounds and good sanitary arrangements. 
The accommodation is for 192 boys, 192 girls, 
247 infante=631 in all, and the total cost of the 
amounted to 6,9301.1s.1d. The par- 
the land amounted to 10,2541. 18s. 6d., 
making a combined cost of 17,1841. 19s. 7d., or 
a total cost per head of 271.18. 7d. The archi- 


music was performed under the direction of 
Mr. E. Sibson, in which Miss Edith Wrenn, Miss 
Cattermole, Mr. W. H. Monk, Mr. F. A. Bridge, 
and other professional vocalists, took part, 


from the Board teachers. 








The Victoria Dwellings Association.— 
Mr. Walter, M.P., as chairman, and the Ear! of 
Beaconsfield, will open the first block of build. 

by this Association, on this, 
, Jane 23rd, at five o'clock. The 


f 





dwellings adjoin Battersea Park, next the Sus- 
pension Bridge. 
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SOME THEATRICAL COMPLAINTS. 


Sin,—As all matters of art come within your 
scope, the art of amusing, probably, may be in- 
cluded. What I now particularly wish to show 
is, how the slave Fashion carries people thought- 
lessly on, whether in dress or in amusements. It 
is rather distressing to Non-Fashion to see how 
Fashion is pleased, and laughs at such ridiculous 
verbiage as is constantly used for the delectation 
of the public. Take, for instance, the interview 
between De Brass and the lawyer in “ A Regalar 
Fix,” now being performed at the Haymarket 
Theatre to crowded houses. The fashionable 
actor (against whom meres | can be said) has 
to give utterance to such idiotic sentences as 
never could be uttered by one who is supposed 
to be educated and have his senses about him, to 
get out of the fix he is in, and such as no person of 
sense could vociferously laugh at and enjoy. But 
Fashion thinks otherwise. Unless the teaching 
of the School Board schools, _ a schools 

posed to impart sense to t e rising genera. 
tions be wasted, the present children will here. 
after blash with shame when they learn what 
senseless rabbish tickled the risibilities of their 
parents. : 

It is as ridiculous and tiresome to listen to as 
it is difficult to conceive for one moment, that 
any sane person with ears and eyes open, could 
consider as one and the same person Lesurques 
and Dubosc, as placed upon the stage of the 
Lyceum. After many representations, some one 
has perceived this, for the Graphic of last Satur- 
day says,—“ Mr. Irving now represents the 
wicked Dubosc with the necessary shade more of 
resemblance to his amiable double.” Goodness 
knows, none too soon! Why not have done so at 
first? No two persons could have been more 
distinct than those he first presented. My im- 
pression is that Dubosc was intended to be more 
of a Claude Du Val than the disreputable being 
shown on the stage. : 

Touching upon a previous note of mine as to 
scenery, permit me to ask,—Is there no one, 
even at the Haymarket, who is able to perceive 
the improbable position of the door and window 
in the scene used for “A Regular Fix”? If 
the characters made their entries and exits the 
reverse way to what they now do, it would 
partly remove the defect as well as the notion 
that they are about to take a header into the 
street and fall upon the bailiff who is supposed 
to be against the lamp-post watching for De 
Brass. 

The discomfort of our theatres (which deserves 
more notice than at the end of a letter) is some- 
thing remarkable. The misery the public has 
to submit to in the upper boxes at the Hay- 
market really requires the interference of some 
responsible party, especially if it be necessary to 
encourage people to keep their tempers as well 
as to keep the peace. Omnibuses and cabs are 
licensed to hold a certain number of bodies ; why 
should not theatres, which are also licensed, be 
restricted in the same manner, according to 
the area appropriated to the public ? 








THE CORPORATION OF WOLVERHAMPTON 
AND THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

REMOVAL OF THE COMPANY'S LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


Tue Great Western Railway Company are, it 
is stated, about to take a step which will in all 
probability have a very prejudicial effect upon 
the trade of Wolverhampton. For several years 
past the company have had extensive locomo- 
tive engine and carriage works at Wolverhamp. 
ton, employing about 1,200 workmen, whose 
weekly wages amount to about 2,000. It ap. 
pears that the directors have resolved upon re- 
moving these works from Wolverhampton and 
transferring them to Swindon, owing chiefly to a 
misunderstanding which has recently taken 
place between themselves and the Wolverhamp. 
ton tion. It seems that a few years ago 
the Great Western Railway Company gave to 
the Corporation a quantity of land, on a portion 
of which they constructed a street. This land, 
together with the street, the Corporation have 
just sold to the London and North Western 
Company for 10,0001., and on the land so pur. 
chased the North Weatern Company are about 
to erect works and buildings which it appears 
will materiaily interfere with the working of the 
Great Western Company’s locomotive establish. 
ment, and they have in consequence determined 
to close the works, and extend their establish. 


ment at Swindon, where the manufacture of 
engives and carriages hitherto carried on at 
Wolverhampton will in fatare be continued, It 
is understood that the workmen who have been 
employed at the Wolverhampton establishment 
will asa body be transf to Swindor. The 
Great Western Company consider that the 
Wolverhampton Corporation have treated them 
unfairly in selling to the London and North 





Western Oompany land which they (the Great 
Western Company) recently 6 them a 
present of. 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS, 
PHILLIPS v. JENNER, 


Sir,—A report of the above case having ap- 
peared in your paper, I trust you will, in justice 
to myself, allow the enclosed also to a in 
your next issue, and I can only add that a 
grosser case of injustice was never perpetrated 
towards an individual than the decision of the 
Jadge of the County Court in my cage. 

Henry PuHittips, 
An Architect of Twenty-five years’ Experience, 





PHILLIPS v. JENNER, 

It will be recollected that this was an action 
brought by me against Mr. Jenner to recover my 
fees as architect and surveyor in respect to his 
property in Wells.street, Camberwell, and that 
his Honour, Mr. Pitt Taylor, after hearing 
counsel, went off the bench and viewed the pro- 
perty himself, and on his return stated that he 
had come to the conclusion that I had not per- 
formed my duty in an efficient manner as an 
architect, consequently I had not earned my fees, 
and gave a verdict for the defendant. 

At this time two actions were pending in the 
High Court of Justice,—one by Mr. William 
Everitt, the builder who did the work under my 
superintendence at Wells-street, for the amount 
of the balance due to him from Mr. Jenner, and 
also an action brought by Mr. Jenner against me 
for damages for negligence as architect. These 
two actions were referred by the Judge to 
Master Kaye, and I beg to enclose copies of 
the two certificates, showing the award, the 
matter having been placed in the hands of the 
surveyor of the court (Mr. Gardner). 

Mr. Pitt Taylor, no doubt, is a good jadge of 
law, but he does not appear to be so good a judge 
of ‘bricks and mortar’ as might be desired. 
Had the matter been referred by him to a 
competent man, I have no doubt the verdict 
would have been in my favour. 

Henry Puiwirs. 





In the High Court of Justice, Common Pleas Dirision, 
EVERITT v. JENNER. 

In pursuance of the order of reference made in this 
action by me, I certify that there is duein this action from 
the defendant to the plaintiff, the sum of 454. 

And I direct that the defendant do pay the costs of the 
reference. 

Dated this lst day of June, 1877. 

(Signed) Joszrn Karr, 
One of the Masters of the High Court of Justice, 


In the High Court of Justice, Common Pleas Division. 
JENNER U, PHILLIPS, 


In pursuance of the order of reference made in this 
action by me, I certify that there is nothing due from the 
defendant to the plaintiff. 

And I direct that the plaintiff do pay the costs.of the 
reference. 

Dated let day of June, 1877. 

scigzed) Joszrn Karz, 
One of ters of the High Court of Justice, 








PATHWAY IN THE STRAND. 


Str,—Some short time since a letter in a daily contem- 
porary noticed what is at present more or les of a general 
public inconvenience, and in the not far distant future 
will be an increasing one. There is a facility just at this 
moment of doing something in the matter which will not be 
the case afterwards. The allusion is to the foot pavement 
commencing at the crossing at the north end of what is 
left of Northumberland-street, and {sweeping round the 
south ride of Trafalgar-square till reaching the direct line 
of Northumberland-avenue, The width is even now un- 
suitable to the comfort of foot-passengers,—one may 
almost say restricting those passing in opposite directions 
to move in single file, The crowd or blook of 3 is 
also much increased by those intendirg to avail ves 
of the many omnibuses incessantly passiog, who wait 

t here as a sure place to hail them ily. Again, 
tov, the vehicles of all descriptions in the road throw the 
liquid mud on to the foot pavement, and when of such a 
width as the one in question, there is no avoiding it, the 

— being sometimes coated over entirely pretty 
thickly,—a satisfaction, perhaps, to the shoeblack boys, 
but much the reverse to the pedestrian, 

P The public at large have to thank you for much, both 
‘Utile” as well as “ Dulce,” and the obligation would be 
increased in the former case were you to obtain an 
increased latitude for the foot traffic at the ular 
point above mentioned, It should be gai from the 
unoccupied ground at the back, the great traffic of vehicles 
of every description now fully occupying the roadway. 





AS TO TAKING OUT QUANTITIES. 


Art the Marylebone County Court, last week 
the case of Brown v. Ellis was heard before 
Mr. Serjeant Wheeler, in which Pe ar a 
surveyor, carrying on business ohn’s 
Wood, sued the defendant, a private gentleman, 
residing in the same locality, to recover the sum 
of 401. odd for work and labour done under the 
following circamstances :— 

Mr. Rolfe, a builder, said that the “defendant 
instructed to carry out some alterations at his 


residence in St. John’s weet the quantities for which were 


taken out by the ti Subsequently, however, the 
defendant altered bis mind, aad the alterations were not 
carried out on the origisal plan. After much wit. 


ness recovered his char, and now the proces actio 
pd en by the pisintif? to recover from "the 
n 


Tn reply to the learned Judge, witness said there was no 
Sonttent, bat merely a verbal order out 
the quantities ; but it was the invariable custom tha’ 
pone gg eyes —_ a 
uantities, the employing 
the surveyor’s shard, Pe | he could 
two witnesses in cou 

Mr. Willis, a , said it was the invariable custom 
that the surveyor’s charges should be paid by the builder's 
pao big the cones wae Corntate , or 
even the works were aband altogether, the surveyor’s 
fees were always charged to whoever employed the builder. 
This being the case for the plaintiff, 

Mr. Williams, who Rees as solicitor for the de. 
fendant, urged that his ¢ could in no way be ren- 
dered liable, as he never knew the plaintiff, had never 
seen him till this day, had never been applied to for or 
agreed to pay any money, and he was only to 
see the plaintiff’s item in the builder's account, 

After Mr. Williams had called the defendant, who cor. 
roborated his statemente, the J one consid the plain. 
tiff clearly entitled to recover, as there was evidence before 
the Court that it was the custom in the building trade for 
surveyors’ fees to be charged for in the bui 8 account. 
In this case the defendant would not Pan them in the 
builder’s account; and as the surveyor had thought fit to 
bring the action himself, he (the Judge) considered him 
entitled to a verdict in his favoar, more especially so as 
the defendant had brought no professional witness to 
support his case. : 

«" We should be afraid to sdvise any surveyor in the 
ben a oon as the plaintiff to take the course the plain- 
iT took, 








PARK, GATESHEAD. 


Srr,—In the Builder of Jane 9th I find a patagraph on 
the new public park at Gatestiead ; and it is there stated 
that “on either side of the promenade the ground has 
been laid out under the direction of Mr. Heath, of London, 
landscape gardener.” Allow me to isform you that 
everything that has been done at this park has been from 
my plans or directions, and that no such gentleman as 
you name is knownthere. Mr. Bower, C.E., the Borough 
Engineer, has been good enough to take charge of the 
execation of my plans, and Mr. Lindsey, formerly gar- 
dener to Mr, Wai has continued the superintendence 
of the alterations snd additions to the park. 

Birkenhead, Epwarp Kemp. 








CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 


Murton.—The new Oburch of the Holy Trinity, 
Dalton-le-Dale, near Marton, Darham, bas been 
consecrated. It has been erected to supply the 
wants of the mining population of that part of 
the parish where Marton Colliery is sitaa‘ed, at 
a coat of 41301. The architect is Mr. Robinson 
Fowler, architect to the Dean and Chapter of 
Darham; and Messrs. Robson & Son, Darham, 
have been the contractors. 

Elvington.— The new Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Elvington, near York, was recently con- 
secrated by the Archbishop of the diocese. It 
consists of a nave, with an arcade of four arches, 
a lean-to aisle on the north side, and a chancel 
with roof continuous with that of the nave, and 
terminating ina apse. On the north 
side of the chancel is a good-sized — form. 
ing a transept. The tower forms a porch to the 
north aisle, and is finished with a wooden belfry- 
stage, and a wooden-framed spire, covered with 
oak shingles. The arches of the nave are of 
brick, with caps and bases of Tadcaster stone, 
and shafts of Damfries red stone. The external 
walling is in random-coursed work of Bradford 
stone. The roof is covered with slates, with 
red ridges, and is open-timbered, ceiled between 
the rafters. Accommodation is made for about 
300 persons. The church has been erected from 
plans by Mr. W. White, F.S.A.; and Messrs. J. 
pg bys & Son, ae Presa Fusco on whole 

© works, except plambin p 
which was done by Mr. M. Varvill, also E york 

Bradbourn.—Bradbourn parish church has 
been , after partial restoration, The 
charch is remarkable for the breadth and mas- 


of the chdioeal had become so much ont of the 
perperdicular that it was actually a away 
from the east end, and was in danger of es 
This necessitated the re. of the wall. 





When, however, the workmen began to take it 
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been re-fitted, and farnished with a stone reredos, 
inlaid with encaustic slabs. The lectern, lamp- 
standards, and cloth were supplied by 
Messrs. Jones & of Birmin 
entire al 


Tissington. 
Bangor (Flintshire) —On the 18th ult. the 
parish church of Bangor Monachoram, Fiint- 
shire, was re-opened, after restoration. The 
church is said to have been founded in the latter 
part of the second eehtary. The present church 
dates from 1350, and having become dilapidated, 
has now been restored, at a cost of 3,1001., ex- 
clusive of a new porch, pulpit, stained-glass 
window, and the organ-screen, all of which have 
been given. Mr. Douglas, Chester, was archi- 
tect, and Mr. T. Hughes, Aldford, the contractor. 

Bidborough.—Bidborough parish church was 
lately re-opened, after restoration and enlarge- 
ment under the direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, 
at a cost of nearly 3,000. The work has been 
caanetet by Mr. H. B. Wilson, builder, of Canter- 

ury. 

Skye. —The new parish church of Sleat, 
situated at Kilmore, two miles from Armadale 
Castle, has been opened. The church is modified 
Gothic in style, and is seated for 600 persons. 
The architect is Mr. John Mackenzie, Isle 
Ornsay, under whose personal oversight the 
building was erected, and the contractors are 
Mr. John Nicholson, mason and slater; Mr. 
Angus Macpherson, carpenter; Mr. John 
Mackintosh, plumber, all of Portree; and Mr. 
Murdoch Mackenzie, plasterer, and Mr. D. 
Fraser, painter, both of Armidale. The old 
monumental slabs have been transferred from 
the old church to the new one. 

Brigstock.—8t. Andrew’s Church, Brigstock, 
was re-opened on the 23rd ult., after restoration 
under the direction of Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter. 
The work done has embraced, as far as the 
exterior is concerned, the renewing of portions 
of the stonework and the repointing of it 
throughout, the repair of the roof, of the nave, 
and aisles, as well as of the parapets, most of 
which have had tobe refixed, In the interior 
the work done is even more apparent. The body 
of the church has been re-seated with open 
seats of varnished pitch pine, on boarded floors, 
and some of the old seats have been cleaned and 
repaired, The builder was Mr. Mace. 

Haddenham.—Haddenham Church, near Ely, 
was re-opened on the 28th nit., after works of 
restoration costing nearly 7,0001. Prior to the 
commencement of the works the church had be. 
come very dilapidated. The north aisle was too 
dangerous to be used at all. For some years 
barriers had been fixed to prevent the congregs- 
tion using aby seats in it, lest the roof (which 
was shored up with timber) should fall on their 
heads, whilst the walls, buttresses, and transepte, 
in every part, were decayed and ruinous. The 
lead covering the nave, and porch was 
so worn and indented that the water came in 
freely in many places. The timbers of the long 
nave roof were in very bad condition. The fine 
Early English tower was seriously cracked and 
damaged, and had little or no foundation but the 
soil, As the work proceeded, the tower gave 
alarming proof of settlement, and had to be taken 
down, It has now, however, been carefully re- 
built with good foundations, by the friends and 
tevants of the late Earl of Hardwicke, to his 
lordsbip’s memory, its features and proportions 
being The restoration of the shell of 
the church, exclusive of the chancel, has been 
accomplished ata cost of 56,8001. Mr. R. Reynolds 
Rowe, F.S.A., of Cambridge, was the architect 
for all the works of restoration and reconstruction 
(except the chancel) ; Mr. William Elworthy, of 
Upwell, being the contractor thou t. 

Blowwich.—Bloxwich Church has lately been 
re-opened, after rebuilding. The promoters of 
the work have substituted for the old plain 
edifice a church of the Gothic type of architec. 
ture, the materials used, as in the case of its 
predecessor, being red brick, with stone dressings 
externally. Internally the new church is divided 
into nave and north and south aisles, an arcade 
of five arches, carried on pillars of Codsall stone, 





with foliated capitals of Oaen stone, supporting 
the clearstory, and dividing the nave from the 
aislés, The walls are | with moulded white 
bricks, An organ-chamber is placed on the 
south side of the chancel, and on the north side 
weep aght awry dynes haps omg The 
pulpit is octagonal in . Caen stone, 
su on a shaft of clustered alabaster 
columns with carved capitals. The reredos is of 
a design to match the pulpit, being arcaded in a 
similar fashion. The pulpit, the reredos, 
the font were all the work of Mr. Roddis, of Bir- 
mingham. The architects are Messrs. Davis & 
Middleton, and the builders, Messrs. C. Jones & 
Son, also of Birmingham. The cost has been 
about 4,5007. 

Millom.—The new church of St. George, 
Millom, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Carlisle. The Earl of Lonsdale gave the site, 
and the church, which with the vicarage has cost 
12,0001, has been built from the designs of 
Messrs. Paley & Austin, architects, Lancaster, 
and will accommodate 500 worshippers. The 
architecture is Early English in style. 


7. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Congleton.—The new Congregational Chapel 
in Antrobus-street, Congleton, was opened on the 
6th inst. The chapel, which has cost about 
6,0001., is built in the Geometrical Gothic style, 
of a hard grey local stone, with Alderley Edge- 
stone dressings. At the rear is the infants’ 
schoolroom, with classrooms and vestry above. 
The front elevation presents a simple gabled 
outline, relieved by projecting buttresses rising 
above the roof as pinnacles, the circular stair. 
case being corbelled out into an octagonal tower 
about 70 ft. high. About 600 hearera can be 
accommodated in the chapel. Mr. Sugden, of 
Leek, is the architect, the builder being Mr. 
Stringer, of Sandbach. 

Streatham.—Trinity Presbyterian Church, situ- 
ated at the top of Angles-road, Streatham, has 
jast been opened, The building, which is freely 
treated Geometrical Gothic in character, is built 
of light-coloured bricks interspersed with an 
occasional red band in the same material. The 
dressings are all of Bath stone, and the steep- 
pitched roofs are covered in with red tiles of 
warm tone. In plan the building consists prin- 
cipally of nave and north and south aisles, It is 
intended to have a tower in the north-west corner, 
and provision for this is made by strong but- 
tresses, &c., being carried up as high as the 
present roof-line. Internally the nave and aisles 
are divided on either side by arcades of four 
bays. These are carried by circular columns 
surmounted by carved capitals in Corngrit stone. 
The arches are of moulded and cut brickwork, 
and the labels are stopped by carved corbels in 
the same material. All the internal walls are 
also of brickwork of a uniform warm red colour. 
The church has been designed and carried out 
under the immediate superintendence of Messrs. 
Ernest George & Peto, architects. The con. 
tractors were Messrs. Adamson & Sons, of 
Putney, and the stone.carving, and the carving 

enerally in brick and wood,is by Mr, Harry 
ems, of Exeter, and his assistants. The fore- 
man of works was Mr. Newton. 

Alford. — A new Congregational Chapel, in 
Hamilton-place, Alford, Lincolnshire, was 
on the 6th inst. The building is in the Middle 
Pointed style, to the brilding material 
of the district, red brick, the wi .Jow tracery and 
other dressings being of Bath stone. The roofs 
are covered with grey plain tiles, and orna- 
mental ted ridge crest. The contractors for the 
whole work were Messrs. Hasnip, of Alford. 
The ironwork, heating, and gaswork, the fittings 
to which are temporary, have been executed by 
Mr. BE. B. Mason, of Alford. The architect is 
Mr. Tait, of Leicester, and the total cost will be 
about 1,2001. 

Harlow.—Thresher’s Bush Chapel, near Har. 
low, which has been built at a cost of 5001., 
was on the 6th inst. The style is 
described as Rustic Gothic, half-timbered. The 
architect was Mr. Bankes, and the builder was 
Mr. Burton, of Sawbridgeworth. 

Braithwaite-—The memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Braithwaite, near Doncaster, 
were laid on thé 4th inst. The land and 
will cost about 3007, The builder is Mr. Meggitt, 
of Thorne. 

Little Sutton —A new Wesleyan chapel, at 
Little Sutton, Cheshire, was opened on the Sth 
inst. It is built of red brick, with stone dress. 
ings, the woodwork being of pitch-pine, var. 


nished. The were furnished by Mr. Mason, 
architect, and the work has been executed by 
Mr. RB, Jones, both of Chester. The entire 


Se a ee at Croydon, has 
laid. The builders are Messrs. Perry & Co., 
the amount of whose contract is 7,895/. 
Perth.—The memorial-stones of a new Free 
Church have been laid in Perth. The architects 


and | are Messrs. John Young and Charles 8. Robert- 


son.. The contractors for the work are,—Mr. 
John Moir, builder ; Mr. Charles Whittet, joiner ; 
Mr. Alex, Hay, slater; Mr. John Mackay, plas. 
terer; Mr. James M‘Leish, plumber; Messra. 
John Bruce & Son, glaziers. The church is esti. 
mated to cost 4,0001. 

Birmingham.—A new chapel has been opened 
in Great Francis-street, Bi . The 
chapel is 45 ft. long and 27 {t. 6 in. wide inter. 
nally, having its main entrance at front through 
a vestibule. Modern open pews are provided, 
with accommodation for 230 persons. The front 
of the building is faced with stock bricks, relieved 
with mouldings, strings, &., of ornamental 
bricks and terra.cotta ware with stone dressings. 
The style is Gothic. The architect is Mr. 5. 


Harper, of Birmingham. 


MASTERS AND MEN. 


Dunfermline.—The plasterers ia Dunfermline 
have received an advance of wegen, the rate of 
pay prevailing in the West of Fife being Yd. per 


r. 

Newton Abbot.—The masons of Newton Abbot, 
numbering several hundreds, struck work on 
the 11th inst. for an increase of wages. Six 
months ago. they submitted their terms to the 
master builders, demanding 6d. instead of 5}d. 
per hour; and, notwithstanding both masters 
and men have since held meetings with a view 
of effecting a compromise, no settlement has 
been arrived at. 

Crief.—The demand made some time ago by 
the Crieff operative joiners for an advance of 
wages from 6}d. to 7d. per hour, has been granted 
by some of the leading firms. 

Aberdeen.—Recently a strike of the houge car- 
penters and joiners in Aberdeen was averted by 
the masters conceding a rise of $d. per hour, 
and consenting to the adoption of a code of bye- 
laws. The masters have now found that the 
code is unworkable, except at considerable loss 
to themselves, and they have given notice that 
at the end of November they will discard the 
bye-laws altogether. 

Shefield—The painters’ strike at Sheffield, 
which has lasted for eight weeks, has terminated. 
The workmen intimated to their employers that, 
taking into consideration the depressed state of 
the honse-painting trade, they had resolved to 
withdraw their demands for the present. 

Worcester.—The dispute between the master 
carpenters and joiners of Worcester and tlicir 
workmen, which has lasted nearly five weeks, 
has terminated. The men claimed an additional 
penny per hour on their wages, and the masters 
have agreed to give them a halfpenny per hour 
at once, and the other halfpenny per hour on the 
lst of March next. The wages of the men will 
now be 73d. per hour. 

Glasgow.—On the llth inst. twenty-eight 
Dutch carpenters arrived in Glasgow to finish a 
Duteh vessel, the constraction of which had been 
stopped in Inglis’s yard in consequence of the 
general lock-out. 

Bolton.—The dispute bet ween'the stonemasons 
of Bolton and their workmen has at length been 
settled. About six weeks ago the men, to the 
number of 400, struck work for an advance of 4s. 
per week in their wages, namely, from 36s. to 
403. Owing to the depression of trade, the mas- 
ters declined to comply with the demand, but 
they subsequently offered terms equivalent to 
an advance of 2s. 44d. per week. This, however, 
the men refused, and eventually the employers 
agreed to give 393. per week. This was accepted, 

the men resumed work. 

Manchester.—The strike of Manchester and 
Salford carpenters and joiners still continues, 
and strong feeling appears to exist in the minds 
of some of the parties immediately concerned. 
An attempt has been made to bring about an 
understanding between the men on strike and 
their employers. The employers’ executive com. 
mittee, however, are determined not to depart 
from the position they have taken up, namely, 
8}d. per hour, and the retention in their service 
of the whole of the men who have come to work 











during the strike. 
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there also is a “ balance in hand” of 641. 3s. At 
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THE LATEST STATUE. 


Dar by day, if not week by week, a spectacle 
of seated om be exposed to public reproach 
on a minute spot of earth in close proximity to 
the Station of the District Railway. We 
have beard a whisper that the original man it 
represents was a genius not ranking himeelf, 
bat ranked, with ergineer princes. Hi 
ment belies his career. 


Clapham, during the year, six persons 
lieved by gifts, and five by loans. The balance- 
sheet of the City of London Committee, 1875-6, 
reports 1041. Os. 6d. received as subscriptions, 
i Its ae for 
rent inting, with 2151. as 
“ deied "e amoun' Ay | 5s. 1d.—much 
more than its receipta. These few instances seem 
to show that an enormous sum has been spent 


at this moment protrude above a hoarding which | merely in preven charity. The moment bas 
protects the spot from profane u ; and | certainly come for inquiry into the working of 
they are wrapped in homely The | the Society, and Mr. Hall’s book is well timed. It 


is fally illustrated, and well calculated to arrest 


whole body, swollen, as far as it is possible to 
4 attention. 


jadge, with repeated twitches of the national 
distemper, offers an impersonation of gratuitous 
agovy standing between the contortions of a 
volute on one side and of a volute on the other. 
These volutes form a termination to a sort of 
garden wall upon the top of which stands him 
whom peat nation rc errr y to arco 
Man stop in the coo @ evening 

amok tain latest effort of the British 
soulptor—and we confess to have frequently 
gathered hints from the extemporal criticism of 
the public suddenly arrested by a work of art; 
but in this instance no one criticises. Laundresees 
at the Temple, schoolboys of King’s College, the 
porters at the station, the members of the School 
Board, and the clerks at Somerset House, are 
said to have invented new lines of route to and 





VARIORUM. 


“ Sustie Brains and Lissom Fingers,” a well- 
known book of social essays, by the late Dr. 
Andrew Wynter, has long been out of print. 
A new edition, revised and usefally enlarged by 
Mr. Andrew Steinmetz, has just now been 
published by Messrs. Hardwicke & Bogue, It 
makes a very interesting little volume.—— 
The following notes “ On being a Clerk” (from 
Cassell’s Family Magazine) have matter in them : 
“ For the youth of piain education and no parts, 
a bank will be something of the ‘ Paradise of pen 
and ink’ so much desiderated, If he can write 
well, cast a colamn of figures correctly, and copy 
accurately, he will be provided for until death 


from their respective homes. divorces him from his pen or pension, and, con- 
“ Father Themes is heard to sigh sidering worth in the labour market, well pro- 
And chaser 0s he tansiee by. vided for. He will in time have a better income 


Even lawyers in the neighbourhood, trained as 
they are to be discreet in conversation, forget 
their equanimity. While the subject, to use a 
medical phrase, is wrapped in mystery, we are 
obviously unable to perceive, or even understand, 
the beauty of the figure; but we are convinced 
there is no truth in the report that the volated 
terminals to the garden wall were brought 
over,—with Therésa,—from France. 


than the unbeneficed clergyman or many a 
struggling professional man, and will, in the 
mill-horse way, be happy. Again, a prosperous 
bank will be no bad place for the youth who, to 
the routine qualifications above indicated, adds 
business tact and memory, who always crops up 
as if by magic at the elbow of manager or 
partner, and whose every feature seems to exprese, 
‘Can I do anything?’ ‘Is there anything you 
want to know?’ To him will come promotion 
and a fair position in life. But to the man of all 
round parts and culture it must be said ofa bank, 
‘Pray you avoid it.’ The work will be found 
monotonous beyond all description, and his pain. 
fully acquired knowledge will be useless. He 
will probably be both thin-skinned and diffident, 
and will stand no chance with the irrepressible 
bustling man of business. He will be in danger 
of vegetating in the bank, following some pursuit 
in an amateur sort of way, that properly con. 
ducted might have led ‘on to fortune,’ and he 
will hesitate to make a move in life because of 
the certainty of hisiscome. He will only awake 
to the importance of change when it is too late, 
and he can neither afford nor risk a new venture, 
and will make his moan at the end of a wasted 
life like one who was once an indifferent clerk 
and a great genius,—‘I had grown to my desk as 
it a — the oe _ entered — my 
ee a soul.’”——-From “ and New London” :— 
Than let one suffering sinner die in sin: “ Highgate, though now it has gradually come to 


Than hear the Coroner, to-morrow, say 
* Died starved ’ of one you might have saved to-day.” | be recognised as a parish, is the name of a 


To prevent imposition and to check indisori. | ‘istrict, or hamlet, embracing sundry outlying 
minate almegiving, which pauperises and de- portions of Hornsey, Islington, and St. Pancras ; 
moralises, are good objects, and, rightly and it is treated as such not only by older writers, 
would deserve praise ; but to seek to quench all but by Lysons in his ‘ Environs of London.’ It 
charitable feeling in a nation is quite another |™¥*t, however, have been an important hamlet 
thing, and could tend but to ill. The question is,|% *be parish, for the Par Return of 








Books Receibed. 


Words of Warning in Verse and Prose. Addressed 
to “ Societies for Organising Charitable Relief 
and Suppreesing Mendicity.” By 8. C. Hatt, 
F.8.A. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

Mr. S, C. Hatt has filed a strong bill of indict- 

ment against the “ Charity Organization Society ” 

while urging the claims of the poor on those who 
have the means to relieve. While reminding 
the world that,— 

“ More blessed ’tis to give than to receive,” 
he says to the Society,— 

“ You teach us how to ‘shirk’ the beggar tribe: 

And tell us to give nothing: but—subscribe.” 

His own motto is,— 
Better a score of times be ‘taken in,” 





how is the Charity Organisation Society doing the Population in 1801 assigns to Highgate no 
ite work? Mr. Hall in the prose notes which less than 299 out of the ty: grembhagro ion 


ory bine ig ays gsr per 
cheering. He analyses of som 
of the Branch Societies. The barnes ond 
Woolwich, for example, in the year 1875-6 
were 1021. 14s., exclusive of 101. a donation; of 
snlocien pels balling Sone oleeedlina oe 

i 80 tly of 
8l. 15s. 10d. (!) for “bread given at offive . 
during the year, leaving a balance of 61. 15s, 8d. 
to be ex ed in charity. Next the report of * Or Highgate Hill with lofty Pindus vie.’ 

’— its seventh | We have alread 

annual report, 1875-6. It contains a list of iabnens handes ake miceee alge 
- | end of St. Pancras Church, and thence to Crouch 
End, leaving Highgate considerably to the left; 
but, in 1386, or thereabouts, the Bi of 


inhabited houses: in H 4 
styled one of the ‘ northern heights’ of London, 
for its summit is sbont 350 ft. above the level 
Reeder ya: tard i than Ham 
; oo, to region of poetry, 
Garth has that the heights of High. 
gate might put in a claim to with the 
mountain in Greece which was the led hannt 
of the Muses,— 


® large “ in bank.” In the wealthy there would seem to have been 
suburb of Clapham 1591. 14s, 6d. was ; road at all over the top of Highgate hill into the 
the expenditure being only 1101, 11s, 6d.; bat | midlandand ” ———The Fireman 


were re- | to 








ly kept up 
chiefly, no doubt, on account long asso- 
ciation. Thus, in Gloucestershire, the following 
rhyme is proudly repeated by the peasants :— 

‘ ponent Fe; 


The villages referred to are within four miles 
of each other, and forty or fifty years ago the 
adjectives exactly described the condition of the 
people. Since, however, the introduction of 
railways this is no longer the case, as they now 
possess the advantages of other places, In 
Derbyshire we find existing a quaint couplet, and 
not, too, of a very complimentary natare :— 

¢ Derbyshi 
trees in yy te — wae hea 
There are some curious rhymes current in Nor- 
folk, of which the following is a specimen :— 

town, 
nant igus eee wash 
“iy ore hoor 
At Norwich, visitors are often told how— 
‘ Caistor was a city ere Norwich was none, 

And Norwich was built of Caistor stone.” 
The people of Kent pride themselves on what 
they consider the truth of the accompanying 
saying :— 

. ish lord, Germ and French i 

t ace of Kent is dawns ve all — 

A village in Essex, called Ugley, possesses the 
unfortunate saying :— 

‘ church, ugly steeple, 

vey parson, ugly people.’ 

Nertown, a village adjoining Taunton, in Somer. 
setshire, and lying to the north side of it, is thas 
described in an old couplet :— 


* Nertown was a market town 
‘When Taunton was a fazzy down.’ ” 








Miscellanea, 


The Handel Festival. — This important 
musical festival is about to be held at the Crystal 
Palace as usual. rehearaal is fixed for 


208 
this Friday, June . The performances will 
be :—‘‘ Messiah,” Monday, June 25th ; Selection, 
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Amalgamated Society of Engineers.— 
The twenty-sixth annual report of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers has just been issued. 
It states that 1876 was not a good industrial 
year, bat the proportion of the unemployed in 
the Society only increased by insensible degrees 
from four per cent. in January to five per cent. 
in December. Bad, however, as the year had 
been, the society had improved its position in 
the face of all obstacles. The report of the 
secretary states that in December, 1875, there 

i were 384 branches. During 1876 five new 
tracte for the erection of dwellings in Carring-| branches in England, and two in the United 
ton-mews, Mayfair, and in Albert-street, Mile. | States, were opened. 2,844 new members were 
end New-town. Application had been made to| admitted, and, after deducting deaths and ex- 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for sites taken | clusions, there was a clear gain of 546. In 
under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 1875; but| 1875, the income from 44,032 members was 
that body were not yet in a position to offer| 110,6651. 6s. 1d. In 1876 the income from 44,578 
members was 110,72 41, 8s. 3d. The total income 
for the two years respectively, from all sources, 
was 1200241. 23. 3d. and 120,206/. 10s. 1d. 
Under the head of bank interest, the society's 
income was higher than in any previous year, 
and realised the amount of 5,9771. 93. 103d. On 
the other hand, the outlay was enormously 
increased under almost every benefit, and reached 
the grand total of 109,7011. 11s. 51., the 
total expended in one year since 1868, when 
it nearly reached 110,0001. In 1868 the outlay 
amounted to 31, 53. 3}d. per member, while in 
1876 it was only 2/. 93. 2jd. The balance 
added to the accumulated fand last year was 
10,5041. 18°.8d. The total balance at the end 
of 1875 was 264,6411. 17s. 1d., which is now 
increased to 275,1461, 15s. 9d., or 61. 3s. 54d. 
per member. 


New Almshoases in Ipswich:—In Lady- 
lane, Ipswich, there have existed for genera- 
tions a nomber of small and low cottages, which 
were left three ceaturies ago by one Edmund 
Daundry, as houses in which a few of the aged 
poor of the parish of St. Matthew might spend 
their declining days. They were lowly lath-and- 
plaster dwellings, and as they increased in age 
they became dilapidated. Oa the death of Mr. 
Joseph Hill, a former resident in St. Matthew- 
street, it was found that he had left an iaformal 
will, in which he bequeathed about 1,0001. for 
the rebuilding of these almshoures, In conse- 
quence of the informality in the will, there 
being no next of kin, the property would have 
lapsed to the Crown, but on application the 
right of the Crown was waived, and the inten. 
tion of the would.be testator was allowed to ba 
carried out, Mr, H. M. Eyton was engaged to 
furnish plans for new buildings, and the build- 
ings have now been erected, Mr. BR. Smith, 
Northgate-street, having contracted for the work 
at 9991. Twelve dwellings have been provided,— 
two more than thedemolished cottages afforded,— 
four in the main two.storied building, and the 
others in two wings of a single story. The build- 
ings are of red brick, relieved with bands of 
ornamental white and black bricks, the main 
building having likewise a few stone dressings, 
and the roofs are of red tiles. 


Death of Sir Henry James, R.E.—We 
have to record the death, at his residence in 
Southampton, on the 14th inst., at the ripe age 
of seventy-four, of Lieut..General Sir Henry 
James, late director-general of the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain. He entered the Royal 
Engineers, as a cadet, in 1825, and received the 
honour of knighthood in 1860. In 1844-6, he was 
director of the Geological Sarvey in Ireland, 
and in 1846-52, director of the Admiralty 
Engineering Works, at Portsmouth. In 1854, he 
was appointed director of the Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain, a post which he held till his 
appointment to the command of a battalion in 
1874. He was also head of the Topographical 
and Statistical Department of the War Office, till 
its disseverance from the Ordnance Survey, in 
May, 1870. Thesurveysof Jerusalem and Sinai 
were carried out under his direction, during which 
a large namber of photographs and models made 
upon the ground were taken. 

Bailding Societies.—A Bill to Amend the 
Building Societies Act, 1874, bearing the names 
of Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. Waddy, und Mr. Yeaman, 
has been printed. It proposes to enact that 
societies may change their chief offices or places 
of meeting on notice being sent to the registrar ; 
that the funds and ng ane Ne oem are - 
vest on incorporation ; registration o 
the union of societies, or of transfer of their en. 
gagemente, is to rate as an effectual convey- 
ance of the Pea gor property of the uniting 
societies to the united society, and to the society 
to which the engagements are transferred. 


Decoration of St. Panl’s Cathedral.—The 
executive committee for the completion of St. 
Paul’s, which had suspended all proceedings for 
nearly three years, met in on the 9th inst., 
when, after considerable , the follow. 
ing resolution, proposed by Mr. Oldfield and 
seconded by Mr. James Fergusson, was passed 
ananimously :—“Toat it is desirable, with the 
funds now in hand, exceeding 40,0001., to carry 
into effect as far as possible the wishes of Sir 
payee Wren, by decorating the dome cf 
St. Paul's with mosaic, in a similar style to the 
dome of St. Peter’s at Rome.” A second resolo- 
tion was then by Mr. Gambier Parry, 
and seconded r. Walter, M.P., in the follow- 
ing words :—“ a sub-committee be appointed 
to inquire and consider as to the best method of 
proceeding in the execution of the 
scheme, and as to the artists and other persons 
most fit to be employed therein, with any other 
matters they may think essential, and to report 
fally their opinion thereon to this committee.” 
To this the following amendment was moved by 
Mr. Beresford M.P., and seconded by the 
Rev. Benjamin Webb :—* That this committee 
communicate with the architect of the com. 
pletion and the surveyor of the cathedral as to 
carrying out the above resolution.” On a division 
the amendment was negatived by eight to two, 
and Mr. Gambier Parry’s resolution was then 
carried ten totwo, Afterwards the under- 
men gentlemen were appointed to form 
the sub.committ'e :—Lord Alwyne Compton, 
Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Oldfield, Mr. Gambier Parry, 
and the Rev. 8t. John Tyrwhitt. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The fine old church 
of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which will 
probably become the cathedral church of a new 
diocese in the north, has been re-opened, after 
restoration, The original church was built by 
Osmund, oneof William the Conqueror’s bishops, 
in 1091. Destroyed by fire in 1216, the church 
was rebuilt in 1359, and the steeple was erected 
by a benefactor of the cathedral and churches 
of the Darham diocese, Robert Rhodes, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. St. Nicholas 
Charch is associated with many important 
historical incidents. It had, until the time of 
Henry VIIL, nine chantries ; and even after the 
spoliations of the Scots daring the Civil Wars 
of the seventeenth century, it was rich in sepul-. 
chral monumente. Bat during the reckless 
alterations in the interior of the church, in 1793, 
many mural monuments and inscribed stones on 
the floor were ruthlessly destroyed. The first 
section of the present renovation was begun in 
1866 upon the well-known steeple and tower, 
which had shown signs of destruction, and 
finished in 1871 at a cost of 8,5001. Soon after 
the steeple and tower had been thoroughly 
repaired, a committee, with Sir Wm. Armstrong, 
C.B., as president, was formed for the purpose 
of carrying out the thorough restoretion of 
the entire church, which had sank into a state 
of great dilapidation. Sir Gilbert Scott was 
chosen architect, and the work was begun in 
fete Ar a. cost = been about 22,0001., 

at 3,0001. are still requ to provide Masse brick i 
altar.screens, and communion-table. For a long a ~ Mr. ic ne Sion san 
period the nave had been entirely disused, and : ‘ : 
service was held only in the chancel and transepts, Cities—An American paper says 
from which the nave was divided by a partition | that the Austin (Texas) Statesman is engaged in 
on which the organ stood. The church ig now|an exposure of the “bogus cities” which 
open from end to end. The nave and transepts|‘‘Northern confidence men,”— whoever and 
are fitted with oak seats. The chancel whatever they may be,—locate in Texas in 
unusually large, it has been cut off at the east | order to dupe the uawary. A Canadian gentle- 
end, and the first bay between the great east | man having written for advices as to whether he 
window and the reredos will be used as a morn-| should invest in town lots in the “City of 
ing chapel. The work of restoring the church | Oxford,” the Statesman says the “City” does 

not exist. The fictitious place is represented to 


was let by contract to Mr. Walter Scott, who 
also carried out the works involved in the resto. | be situate in the county of Milan, and attractive 
circulars are sent broadcast over some of the 


ration of the tower and steeple. 

Trampington.—Trompington parish charcb,} Northern States and Canada, in which the 
Cambridgeshire, has been re.opened, after com-| “Texas Land and Colonisation Society,” Cin. 
plete external restoration. The outer walls and | cinnati, Obio, propose to give away lots in the 
tower have been entirely renewed in Bath stone, | ‘City of Oxford.” The giving away process 
so also have the who!e of the windows, and the | consiats in sending in return for each dollar 

sent by mail, one lot in the so-called city. 


roof has been raised to its original lofty pitch 
“4 This , it is claimed, = for draw. 






































































































































Metropolitan i 
the Dwellings of the Iadustriai Classes.— 
The annual meeting of the shareholders in this 
company was held onthe 14h inst, The thirty- 

report stated that the profits for the past 
year amounted to 7,0641. 19s. 8d., sufficient to 
pay adividend of 51, per cent. per annum, free 
of income tax, and leave a balance of 6341. 6a. 5d., 
which the directors recommended should be 
carried to the guarantee fund as ueual, which 
would then be increased to 7,0661, 1s. Since the 


of any average population of 5,171, showing a 
rate of mortality of only 15 per 1,000, whilst 
that of the whole of metropolis was 22 per 
1,000. Mr. T. Baker moved a resolation to the 
effect “that the gratuitous services of the 
directors having been accepted for upwards of 
twenty years, and 5 per cent. dividend paid fur 
three years past with a considerable sum carried 
to the guarantee fand, a payment of 2001. be 
allowed them for their services during the past 
year.” The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 
The meeting was then made special, and a 
resolation adopted authorising the directors 
ander the powers contained in the 41st clause 
of the chapter of incorporation of the associa- 
tion to borrow a farther sam of 10,0001. from 
the Pablic Works Loan Commissioners, 


Corporation Sanitary Depot, Notting- 
ham.—A new sanitary depot, for the Corpora- 
tion of Nottingham, is in course of construction 
at Eastcroft. It is situated in en, at present, 
quice open spot. The focal matter, under the 
old syatem, is collected from the box-close‘s in 
tabs, and delivered at the Leen-side, for ship. 
ment by barges to land where manure is 
required, and at the railway-station, for consign. 
ment by train. This work will in the fature be 
carried on at the new depdt. To this end a 
euttiog has been made from the Great Northern 
Canal, 420 ft. in length, by 36 ft. wide, tos rve 
as a wharf, with dry-dock at the end furthest 
from the canal, for repairs. The walle are of 
Derbyshire stone, and to protect the men em- 
ployed in the work, a brick shed, covering a 
safficiently large area, has been errected, having 
an iron framework roof. A lice of rail will be 
laid down from the north side of the depét, 
communicating with the main line, and it is 
contemplated that the hide and skin markets, 
and the cattle market, will be removed to 
this neighbourhood, which will do away with 
a great deal of traffic of a disagreeable sort 
which now goes forward in the town. The work 
is being carried out from designe by Mr. Tar. 
botton, the borough engineer, under the super. 
intendence of Mr. Gill, as clerk of the works, 
The ironwork has been supplied by Messrs. 


SO A Sp RE a 


rag a with oe work was entrusted 
r. Butterfield, itect, whose designs and recording the deed. 
were carried out by Mr. Gibbons, of Bunting. ia the snare, it is stated that special rates 
y | have been made with railroads for those hold. 
ing these deeds, who will be notified of a grand 
excursion to take place in the early future from 
points of rendezvous to the great “City of 
Oxford.” There is no such place in Texas, and 
those who are practising such a swindle upon 
people deserve to go to the penitentiary for life. 
They are probably the same rascals who sold 
. | our “* ire City’ and one or two other such 
cities in Texas 
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A Gasholder.—The Phenix Gas Company 
have just commenced tke erection of what will be 


the most ious gasholder at present erected, 
viz., that of some #3 100,000 cubic feet. The 
tank to contain it will be 218 ft. in diameter, and 
the holder will consist of two lifts, each rising 
44 ft. The works are to be carried out to the 
of the company’s engineer, Mr. C. 
Woodall, and the holder will, we understand, be 
on the non.trussed we yd Mr. peered — 
departed somewhat from the general 
guide-framing, he substituting standards formed 
principally of wrought-iron in place of the usual 
circular cast-iron columns. The contractors 
selected by the company to carry out these im- 
t works are:—For the tank, which is to 
be of brickwork, the firm of Messrs. J. Aird & 
Sons, of Lambeth; and for the gasholder and 
guide-framing, the firm of Messrs. 8. Catler & 
Sons, Millwall, both firms having already respec- 
tively built several tanks and gasholders for the 
game company. 

St. Werburgh’s Church, Bristol. — The 
proposed removal of St. Werbugh’s Charch is 
still causiog some difficulty at Bristol. At a 
meeting of the Streets Improvement Committee 
on the 12th inst., it was suggested that a repre- 
sentation from the C ion’s point of view 
should be addressed to the Lord Chancellor, it 
being believed that if Lord Cairns had had the 
facts placed before him he would not have 
decided that the Corporation had not concluded 
the purchase of the church and site. Another 

ion was made that the Council should 
wash their hands of the whole matter, and leave 
the responsibility to the Vestry. A division 
being taken, it was found that the numbers were 
equal; and as the chairman declined to give a 
casting vote, no formal decision was arrived at 
by the committee. 

Testimonial to Mr. Simon, C.B., F.B.S. 
A special meeting of the general committee for 
promoting a testimonial to Mr. John Simon, C.B., 
in recognition of his valuable services in sani- 
tary science, was held at the rooms of the Social 
Science Association on the 13th inst., the Right 
Hon, Robert Lowe, M.P., in the chair. The 
chairman bore testimony to the long and valu- 
able ‘services that Mr. Simon had rendered to 
the State in the matter of sanitary science. The 
value of his long series of re as medical 
Officer of the Privy Council, he believed, was not 
at the present time properly estimated, and at 
some future period the natare of his services 
would be more publicly recognised. 

Proposed Memorial to Izaak Walton.— 
According to the Standard, for some time past 
@ movement has been on foot to raise a fitting 
memorial to Izaak Walton in his native town of 
Stafford, and very recently a more formal appeal 
has been made to the angling and general public 
for fands for this purpose. The gentle angler 
lies buried in Winchester Cathedral, where only 
@ flat slab marks his resting-place. It is now 
proposed to erect a marble bust end tablet anda 
stained-glass window to his memory in the 
Church of St. Mary, Stafford, where he was 
baptised. The cost is estimated at about 1,0001. 


Manchester Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Institute.— The memorial-stone of a new 
building for this Institute was laid on the 2nd 
inst. The site is in Grosvenor-street, Oxford. 


road end. The building, which is to be erected |. 


by Mesers. R. Neill & Sons, from plans prepared 
by Mr. John Lowe, of Ranked, is alien 
to cost about 3,5001., and to this must be added 
2,2271. for the site, making in all 5,7271. The 
building will be Gothic in design, with a front 
elevation to Grosvenor-street, 

New Manicipal Buildings, Suanderland.— 
At a recent meeting of the Sunderland Town 
Council, it was decided to spend 22,0001. upon 
new municipal buildings, embracing council 
chamber, offices for town clerk, borough engineer 
and surveyor, borough accountant, medical officer, 
committee-rooms, &. This was followed by a 
vote on the appointment of an architect, when 
Mr, G. G. Hoskins, of Darlington, was selected 
by a vote of thirty-six to four. 

American “Fancies” in .—The 
Burlington Hawkeye says that when a San Fran. 
ciacan gets to be immensely wealthy he builds 
& palace of a stable, with marble halls, Brussels 
carpets, and hot and cold water in every stall ; 
a Chicago millionaire builds a hotel nine stories 
high; & New Yorker builds a hospital; a 
Bostonian builds a college; and a Burlington man 
builds another bay window to his house and 
paints his front fence. 


chapel was 


—A new W opened 
ic in otis, 


Piley. 5 
at Filey on the 25th ult. It is 
with turret and spire, and has been y 
Mr. John Petch, of Scarborough. It will seat 600 
persons on the ground-floor, and 100 children in 
the lobby-gallery. There is a large school-room, 
with four convenient class-rooms above it. The 
cost is estimated at 4,7001. The contracts were 
taken by Mr. T. Petch, builder, 3 
Mr. Thomas Craven, plamber, ; 
Mr. Thomas Cooper, joiner, Filey; Mr. J. Hard. 
grave, slater, Scarborough ; and Mr. W. Waters, 
ironfounder, Scarborough. 


Competition.—Thirty-six designs were sent 
in in answer to an advertisement calling for 
competitive sketches for drinking-fountain and 
lamp. The first premium has been awarded to 
“ Practicus,” representing the firm of Messrs. 
W. S. Allen & Co., art founders, Upper Thames- 
street; and the second premium to Mr. Thomas 
Machell, of Liverpool. A sketch by Mr. Love- 
grove, Lower Clapton, was also commended. 


Letts’s “ Sectional” Papers and Books.— 
The paper in “blocks” and books, ruled both 


ways with faint lines accurately spaced, as issued | the 


by Messrs. Letts & Co., would be even more used 
than it is if it were better known or more con- 
stantly remembered by those to whom it would 
be usefa]. Plans can be drawn to scale upon it 
without even rule or ruler. 


The Worcester Guildhall. —At a meeting of 
the Worcester Guildhall Restoration Committee 
on the 14th inst., the tender of Mr. Thos. Dixon 
was accepted for restoring the Guildhall accord- 
ing to the plans and specifications of Sir Gilbert 
Scott and Mr. Henry Rowe. Mr. Dixon’s was 


11,5431. 4s. 


Royal Academy.—Mr. H. W. B. Davis, 
A.B.A., has been elected an Academician, and 
Mr. J. B. Burgess and Mr. P. R. Morris Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Academy. 











TENDERS. 
Se he i ee ee buildings, to be called 
The Manchester Hotel, Al Bate- 


man & Corser, architects, ities supplied by Mr 

aanti 8u) ° 

Josiah Hunt — ° d 
att 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
aace 98,995 00 
Kirk & eercececsesseess 98,710 0 0 
For excavation, corinne e, and road-making, at Everton 
Custtery, Liverpool. Messrs, T. D. Barry £’ Son, archi- 
Price (too late) 0 
Thomas 0 
Ridal........ 0 
ye cage SO EE IS 0 
Walkden & Co. 0 
M‘Kenzie 0 
Rayner (too late) ... 0 
Keating & Sons 4 
Lawreoson 0 
Bushell & Co. 7 
Hickman & Doverner. ............ 0 
0 
Anwell ( ted 
rrr dane esc seit : 
0 
For the enl ent of premises in the Hampstead 
road, for Mr. T. Boocock. Mr. aghorn, architect. E 
Quantities furnished by Mr. R. ©, Gled i~_ 


Eme 


FOF Cee eee e teen neeeet ee 


ecooooo 
eocooooo 








for new stores, at brewery, Chiswick, for Messrs, Faller 
Smith, & Turner, } architect. Quantities 
Com, So pong Mr. W. Nuno, 


FOO COte eRe eeedeseees 


OO eeeeeereeees 








For the erection of a detached resid: 
ford, Berks, for Mr. oulter. Mr’ 
Goulter, architect ;— pergey : ee 

Elliott 


+t eeeeeeeees 


eco PR cocce 
ooo =e cooc] 
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the lowest of nine tenders, and amounted to/ tect 








F 
8 St. the-East, for Mr. N, 
W Biker, ercbitects—- 
£2575 0 0 
P 563 10 0 
Moyle & Son (sccepted) .......0. 45 0 0 





For the erection of Board Schools, Mapuden, Essex, 






















































































Messrs. G, P: & Slater, architects. Quantities 
Messrs. J. & A. #, Bull ;— by 
Linfield £1,400 0 0 

1,190 0 06 
Whiffin & Sons (accepted) ...... 1,150 0 0 
For the erection Sector, tor Roo ieee Remees, 
Mr, 8. Denman, poms ge pt 
*" Cheesman & Co. st, “GQuasttios spied 00 
Barnes 3,700 0 0 
Johnson & Son ,...... wrodecsssoedsocee San Z 4 
Budden (accepted) .......+-r00« soe 3,200 0 0 
For re-erection of farm-buildings, Little Barrington 
for Mr, G. § 
yep: ~ Alan Lowndes, Messrs. G, Perry 
well £1,550 0 0 
Glasscock 1,402 0 0 
Brown (accepted) ....se.sc-00000--. 1,280 0 0 
See ee ee Castleford, for Mr. 
. Austin, ;P._ Mr. W. Lewis, by 
Cc £1,608 0 0 
Weatherley 1,421 15 0 
00 
For additions to with class-room, master’s resi- 
d and ne at Hi . 
So ceca Guarana Beate 
Creaser 1,000 0 0 
For new stables, &c., at Ripon, for Mr, J. Bateman, 
Mr. W. Lewis, architect, Quantities architect :-—~ 
Webster & Mitchell eee Oe 
For the erection of stabling and other buildings, for the 
vestry of St, Mary, Islington. Mr, F, Wallen, archi- 
Williams & 808 seccssssisounssoe 24355 0 0 
Mattock, Brothers .........cs0«005 4271 0 0 
Howard & 00. w.csccccssssrserseesee 4,085 0 0 
Judd & Hawkings ............000. 4963 0 0 
Hunt 4,036 0 0 
Eanor 3,990 0 0 
Jobnson 3,950 0 0 
Channing 3,750 0 0 
For the of residence, at Gore Hill, Ashford, 
Kent. Bricks found, Mr, B, Pyke, architect. Quantities 
Jefferson £1,995 0 0 
Fowler Us00 0 8 
Bi 1,736 0 0 
8 1,608 0 0 
Batler ... 1,600 0 0 
Wood (accepted)  i.ccccccnceseeoee 1,583 0 0 
Roman-road, 


For alterations at the Alfred Tave 
Barnsbury, for Mr, E. T. Moore, Mr W. Nunn, archi- 


tect :— 
Lamble (accepted) .......:s000000-02 £300 0 0 
For 4 Re teas of rooms to St. Mark’s 





additional 
indsor, Mr. 8. Wyborn, architect: — 
Well (accepted) .....c.sseee+-00- £350 0 0 





For the erection of brick walls, &c., to land at Datchet. 
Mr. 8. Wyborn, architect :— ? 























£147 0 0 
Reavell 139 0 0 
river-wall, and completing Clarendon 
Wharf, W: . Mr, W.8. R. Ps architect, Quan- 
tities by Me . Morfee :— _— 
Outhwaite & Son (accepted) ... £4,005 0 0 
For alterations to Nos. 64 and 65, Tabernacle-walk, for 
Mises. Laeter &tane, Mr. ©. Fowler, architect. Quan- 
tamp & Bowtle sees sereteresevees £092 0 0 
W: BOD. | sstectvsntintcorminets 00 
660 0 0 
For repairs to the Royal Caledonian lum, Mr. 
Alfred Williams, Mi an ton ies 
Shaw £305 0 0 
Stimpson & Co, Fee peeeessneees cenensens 385 0 0 
Benstead & Sons (accepted)’...... 367 0 0 





&chools, Dru 
cane, Senin & OS 


For the erection of T 





BAD. acorns £40 

B oe a 20 

8,300 ,.r000 40 

Browne & Robinson 4,762 isc. 2,122 cevsee 50 
. 2,208 oonree 61 

3,377 ccnces 23 

2,069 .....5 19 

Heri ese0 7 

1 oe 15 





F of Vile, peed be to dati o BU 
Narwood! tor Me, Hoots’ Seteoren. ar, 6 Dyball, aresi- 


























tect. tities Mr, Ormes :— 
ees 
Hall 2,716 0 0 
Ramplin 2, 00 
Kirk 2,579 0 0 
Perkins 2,677 0 0 
Croaker 2,509 0 0 
Niblett & Co. RD hhh deleted edb deldel 2,497 0 0 
Aitchison & W: nimage wan oe 
Scowen / 2,199 0 0 











